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Hercules Looks Ahead 


; an years ago Hercules Powder Company started in busi- 
ness as a manufacturer of industrial explosives for mining, quarry- 
ing, construction, and agricultural purposes. Soundly directed 
expansion and diversification have slowly widened the scope of the 
company’s chemical services, until today it also is a major factor 
in the production of cellulose products, naval stores, chemical cotton, 
and specialized materials used in the manufacture of paper and 


textiles. 


These products, and Hercules’ extensive knowledge for applying 
them, are particularly important to many chemical process indus- 
tries. Some of these are: plastics; film; cotton, silk, wool, and 
rayon textiles; paint; varnish; lacquer; paper; soap; disinfec- 


tants; insecticides; ink; leather; and linoleum. 


There are dozens of other applications of Hercules products, many 
of which were developed by the company’s technical service and 
research staffs. Further information about them can be obtained 
by writing for “Looking Ahead,” the illustrated booklet describing 
the growth of Hercules Powder Company during its first twenty- 
five years and some of the research work which the company is 


doing to meet the future demands of industry. 
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BY THE EDITOR 


Only in two other years — 1932 and 1933 — was in- 
Relief — A dustrial production lower than now. It is estimated for 
Continuing __ April at 41 per cent below normal; in March it was 40 
Problem below; in February 39.7; in January 38.7; in December 

35.6; in November 32.5 per cent; in October 21.6 per 
cent below; in September 14.6 and in August 9.7 below normal. In 
other words last summer started a sharp business decline that has taken 
us back to the 1934 level. As we thought recovery was at hand, the 
sharp drop downward seemed incredible. The heavy industries as 
usual are worse off than consumer industries. 

Reports on profits for leading industrial corporations for the 
first quarter of 1938 show a decline of 67.5 per cent over profits for 
the first quarter of 1937. Steel ingots are now at 30 per cent capacity 
while a year ago they were 91 per cent. Our unemployment estimate 
shows 11,231,700 unemployed as against 8,312,828 a year ago, and 
7;745,883 last August. Forty per cent of our building trades are un- 
employed. 

This sharp rise in unemployment has been a severe test of unem- 
ployment compensation laws going into effect. Unemployment bene- 
fits have provided for a portion of this increase — but duration of 
benefits is limited. Unless private industry provides jobs, those draw- 
ing benefits must ultimately depend on relief. 

The states are not able to carry this load. Already the papers 
tell of exhausted relief funds and foodless families. Men and women 
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will not go without food indefinitely or watch their children starve. 
Congress must appropriate to provide public work and relief. Much 
needed housing projects, public buildings and services, hospitals, etc., 
can provide work and also become useful agencies. In some form re- 
lief must be at hand. 

It is unfortunate that a permanent agency to provide projects 
against just such emergencies as this has not been set up. It is a waste 
of people, money and opportunities to leave such an important matter 
to chance instead of providing against depressions that so far have 
been inevitable. 

In our permanent planning we should have in mind the necessary 
administrative relationships between social security and relief. The 
issue has already risen and can be settled only by a decision on policy. 

Our immediate duty and responsibility is to provide for the mil- 
lions already in dire want and to find honest, efficient administrative 
procedures so that we may save mind and personality as well as the 
physical. 

Not since 1930 has our unemployment dropped under seven mil- 
lions. The present upturn makes obvious that provision for those job- 
less and without income is a continuing problem. Unless we make 
permanent provisions relief inevitably becomes the football of partisan 
politics. 

A permanent public works bureau is the only constructive policy. 
Instead of setting up temporary agencies to administer relief projects, 
we should provide for the expansion of permanent agencies when 
additional services are needed. 


It seems hardly creditable that a governmental 
A Reactionary agency should give official sanction to a maximum 
Standard work week of 60 hours and a maximum work day of 
15 hours. Yet such was a ruling of the I. C. C. for 
the hundreds of thousands of motor drivers employed in the trucking 
and motor bus industries. These new industries have had a phenome- 
nal growth taking from the loads of other carriers and creating a 
serious safety problem on our highways and city streets. In the public 
interests and for the protection of those responsible for transporting 
passengers and commodities on our highways, federal regulation was 
the logical procedure. Rather than create a new agency to deal with 
the new field it seemed logical that the I. C. C. with its wealth of ju- 
dicial experience should take care of this supplementary field. 
Amazing as it is, the I. C. C. with a background of twenty years 
with the 8-hour day standard of railroads seriously declared that a 
maximum of 60 hours per week or 15 hours per day was a reasonable 
regulation. Eight hours for railroads with a special road bed, signal 
systems, and special provision for traffic hazards and 15 hours on 
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crowded public thoroughfares used for private transportation and pe- 
destrians with all the traffic hazards of unrestricted travel. 

It is truly amazing that an experienced governmental agency re- 
jects existing standards for modern industrial safety problems and 
turns to the regulations of nearly a century ago. Nor do we have 
the sort of reprieve afforded by opportunity: to battle the issue through 
to a more equitable standard. The I. C. C. ruling parallels interna- 
tional discussion of the hours standard for motor bus transportation 
in the June conference of the I. L. O. and focuses world-wide attention 
on a most reactionary ruling. Embarrassing as all this is, it is trivial 
in comparison with the needless accident hazards against which men, 
women and children are unable to protect themselves. A fatigued 
driver cannot protect himself or others—passengers or pedestrians. 
Labor has petitioned against putting the regulation into effect and has 
asked that a study of fatigue elements be made before final action is 
taken. 


The return of depression brings new reasons why we 
Wagesand need fair labor standards to put a foundation under 
Hours business. Otherwise the quicksand may pull the struc- 

ture into it. We have reached a stage of economic and 
social development so that we can say human living must be on or above 
a prescribed level to be fixed by minimum wage and maximum hour 
standards. These assured minima would constitute the base on which 
Labor would continue its struggle for betterment. 

The Labor Committee of the House of Representatives reported 
a substitute measure which conforms to basic requirements of the 
American Federation of Labor in its simplicity of procedure. A 
national minimum rate of 25 cents is provided to be stepped up 5 
cents yearly for a period of 3 years; 44 is the maximum weekly hour 
standard to be reduced to 40 in two years. 

The Secretary of Labor shall after due investigation and hearings 
determine the relation of various industries to commerce to determine 
whether they are nation-wide in scope, which are dependent upon 
substantial purchase or sale of goods in commerce, and upon trans- 
portation in commerce, or if their relation to commerce is sufficiently 
close and substantial to be industries affected by interstate commerce. 
All so declared must conform to the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
Secretary of Labor may inspect places and records, question employees 
and make other investigation to determine violations of standards. 

The courts are to deal with violators of these standards, those 
transporting goods made in violation of standards and persons dis- 
criminating against employees giving information of violations. 

Labor is wholeheartedly supporting this basic legislation as a 
protection to workers during depression and as a safeguard at all times 
that workers shall have decent living conditions. 
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The shadow of serious depression following so closely 
Cooperation the industrial breakdown of 1932-3, brings us again 
to action for relief and to remedy the causes of eco- 
nomic insecurity. Workers are being laid off and the unemployed and 
their families must turn to relief agencies—and in at least two large 
cities relief agencies had nothing to give the hungry. Hungry men 
and women will not patiently watch their children starve—nor should 
they. Depressions are not a new experience for American industry. 
The chart of our economic history shows a succession of peaks and 
valleys—prosperity and depression, but never sustained regular well- 
being for all. 
In the shadow of increasing unemployment with the horror of 
widespread privation, the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor made the following offer to managers of industries: 


The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor re- 
gards the present moment as most opportune and timely for a declara- 
tion of its basic aims and objectives. 

Unemployment can only be overcome through the creation of 
work opportunities for working men and women in private industry. 
This is the real remedy for unemployment. The time has arrived 
when, through cooperation, understanding and a proper regard for 
the rights of all employers and employees, industry and Labor should 
get together and seek to find a way by which this.real remedy for idle- 
ness can be applied. 

The American Federation of Labor is committed to the principle 
of private ownership, private initiative and the protection of private 
property. The right to own and manage property must be conceded 
and safe-guarded. Working people must be accorded the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively. The highest wages which industry 
can afford should be paid and a fair return upon legitimate investments 
to those who own private property must be freely conceded. 

Labor and capital can cooperate, develop efficiency and produc- 
tion through labor organizations developed by the workers and 
through the organization of industry, as developed by industrial man- 
agement. Through the establishment of contractual relationships, in- 
dustrial peace can be promoted and industrial production stabilized. 
Contracts entered into between organized labor and industrial man- 
agement must be regarded as sacred obligations. They must be re- 
ligiously observed. 

The principle of industrial democracy through which labor and 
management may solve their common economic problems should be 
recognized and applied in all industrial relationships. Organizations 
of labor should be governed by democratic policies, rules and proce- 
dure. This is the American way. It is in conformity with modern 
requirements and democratic principles. 

Through the development of team work between industry and 
Labor, many economic wrongs can be righted, many of industry’s legis- 
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lative burdens can be remedied, and the maximum of service which in- 
dustry and labor may render can be given the entire Nation. 

Labor invites industry to discard the weapons of industrial war- 
fare directed against Labor by employers associations both now and 
in days gone by. Let us all have a new vision of the changed attitude 
between Labor and capital. It means the substitution of cooperation 
and understanding for industrial strife. All of this is easy of accom- 
plishment because all that is required is to respect and recognize the 
economic, legal and industrial rights of both Labor and capital. 


In this proposal the American Federation of Labor asks indus- 
tries to recognize Labor’s partnership in the production of goods and 
services and to accept this basic relationship as a guiding fact in all 
relations between management and workers. Since employees are 
partners in production they have a right to a business contract cover- 
ing terms and conditions of work. This contract should be jointly 
negotiated by the representatives of both parties, and should set up ma- 
chinery for carrying out the agreement. When Labor’s rights are ac- 
cepted and the agencies for justice are set up, then Labor is in a position 
to help work out the problems of more efficient production. The ex- 
perience of those who handle the tools and materials of production 
will disclose many sources of waste and delays. Cooperation will har- 
ness together the minds of the work-force with those of management 
—a much more profitable policy than for management to write orders 
without knowing the experiences of those who carry out orders. 

Industry is impatient with government regulations but business 
has not shown willingness to undertake responsibility for self-regula- 
tion based on the principle that there is an essential relation between 
production and ownership for all working in the industry. The work 
force who carry out the production process without which business 
could not exist, have put into their work those creative powers which 
generate the feeling and fact of ownership. Work relationships which 
recognize this fact will provide for the work force as an essential and 
permanent factor in its organization and development and will pro- 
vide for its participation in planning and in division of returns from 
joint work. From such organization can come genuine cooperation 
between Labor and Management in all those functions for which 
Labor’s experience make it competent. 

The result will be a higher level of living for all and wider dis- 
semination of material well-being. Cooperation develops only out of 
the right relationships. 


From all states come reports of delayed checks for unem- 
Lives at ployment benefits, irregular payments, increasing the inse- 
Stake curity in the lives of the unemployed that the legislation is 
intended to eliminate. There are cases where overstrained 
nerves cannot endure additional uncertainty. While we appreciate the 
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difficulties of putting into effect any new major legislation, we are more 
concerned for the difficulties of human beings being forced to live with- 
out incomes. A legal right is involved and administration must be 
timely as well as in accordance with legal provisions. If the legal 
provision prevents prompt and effective action, there is need for the 
adjustment of whatever interferes. 

Social security legislation endeavors to provide as the right of 
wage-earners income that will tide them over during periods when they 
are unable to earn a living. Wage-earners incomes are generally too 
small to provide necessaries, to say nothing of assuring savings for 
emergencies. When a wage-earner loses his job he faces economic 
difficulties at once. Our unemployment compensation laws are quite 
unmindful of this fact for they provide waiting periods of two, three 
and four weeks. And even these weeks of waiting do not produce 
compensation, but they lead to still another week during which the un- 
fortunate worker, if he still does not get work, becomes eligible for 
compensation which may be forthcoming in the next week. How 
many persons have found the waiting period and further delay an 
overtax in their endurance we do not know for the annals of the poor 
seldom reach the press. 

Unemployment compensation checks mean bread, rent and a few 
essentials. As cannot be said too often they are legal rights and entail 
prompt administration as an inseparable element of this right. If our 
administration technique and formulas are too complicated to permit 
speedy and effective administration, they defeat justice which is the 
objective of the law. 

There is ample experience in other countries with social security 
legislation and its administration to demonstrate that administration 
can be efficient with a maximum waiting time of one week. We believe 
that the unemployed should not be required to conform to a longer 
period which inflicts needless misery and work. 

Labor realizes the difficulties involved in administering social se- 
curity from the aspect of inexperience and size of undertaking but we 
believe that some of the difficulties are inherent in the complexities of 
the laws themselves as well as in personnel. We question also whether 
checks for amounts less than relief allowances and delays that overtax 
endurance constitute social security. 




















YOUNG AND OLD LOOK FOR WORK 


CoRRINGTON GILL 
Assistant Administrator, Works Progress Administration 


ASS unemployment falls with 
M cruelest severity at both ends 
of the worker’s life span. 
When a large labor surplus exists, 
competition for what jobs there are 
prompts industry to select the cream 
of the market and to reject many 
workers who would find it easy to 
get jobs in better times. With large 
numbers of eager workers to pick 
from, employers prefer workers who 
are old enough to have had practical 
experience but not so old that they 
have lost their speed and vigor. Un- 
employment, therefore, becomes in- 
creasingly concentrated among work- 
ers in the younger and older age 
ranges. 

This is really the nub of the age 
problem. The factors which jostle 
workers out of jobs or keep them 
from getting jobs are many and var- 
ied, but among them age is one of the 
most important. The plight of the 
jobless man past 45 has been well 
dramatized and special drives have 
been undertaken in his behalf. How- 
ever, an equally important part of the 
age problem has been neglected. Idle 
youth, too, has been piling up in the 
labor market because they cannot suc- 
cessfully compete for jobs. 

Generally speaking the employable 
population can be separated into three 
broad age groups. When you look 
for work it makes a good deal of dif- 
ference whether you find yourself in 
one of these groups or another. There 
are the young with little or no indus- 
trial background, from 16 to 24, the 
experienced workers with maximum 


physical vigor from 25 to 44, and the 
older workers 45 to 64, many of 
whom can no longer maintain the pace 
of modern industry. Of course, these 
divisions are only approximate. There 
is no definite age at which workers as 
a group pass from one employability 
category to another. One man may 
be a well-trained mechanic at 22; an- 
other of the same age may be just 
leaving school or working behind a 
soda fountain or as a bell hop. One 
may be superannuated at 50 while 
another just as old may be strong and 
constantly learning new skills. Still, 
the age factor does separate workers 
into three groups which differ signifi- 
cantly in the ability to find jobs. 

Using this threefold division, we 
find from the 1930 census that work- 
ers under 25 made up one-fourth of 
all workers, those between the age of 
25 to 44 about one-half, and those 
from 45 to 64 another fourth. In 
other words, one-half of all the work- 
ers were in one or the other of what 
have come to be recognized as prob- 
lem groups because of age. This is 
not to say there is no problem for 
workers in the intermediate age range. 
Unemployment affects all sections of 
the labor force but the blow falls 
harder, and its effects last longer, on 
the young and on the old. 


Youth in the Labor Supply 


In 1930, when the amount of un- 
employment was small compared to 
more recent years, the difficulty of 
youth in finding jobs had not yet 
clearly emerged as a special problem. 
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These workers from 16 to 24 were 
the only important source of new man 
power. They had been moving read- 
ily from schools into factories, into 
apprenticeships, into sales and clerical 
jobs, and into all the other kinds of 
work which ordinarily offer opportu- 
nities for the young and untrained. 

Throughout the depression, how- 
ever, new openings have been far too 
few to absorb all the young people, 
and inexperienced workers with noth- 
ing but their youth to recommend 
them have piled up in disproportion- 
ate numbers among the unemployed. 
Year by year they have been moving 
from school into a glutted labor mar- 
ket to seek jobs. In practically all 
industries and all communities there 
were too few jobs to go around. The 
seriousness of the unemployed youth 
problem became increasingly acute. 

Yet acute as it is, the problem of 
youth has received inadequate public 
attention. Young people, many of 
them, unable to find employment, have 
remained at home or when family 
resources permitted have prolonged 
their schooling. The tragedy of their 
failure to follow the normal course 
from school to work has been hidden 
behind an outwardly normal family 
relationship. But the tragedy has 
been there all the same. 

Special factors in the case of idle 
youth emphasize the danger of a pro- 
longed delay in finding work. The 
first years out of school are important 
years, not only as regards work expe- 
rience but as regards social and moral 
attitudes as well. A worker unable to 
find a job at 16, 18 or 20 finds as the 
jobless years drag on that unemploy- 
ment is erecting higher and higher bar- 
riers against him. He is turned down 
again and again by employers who 





prefer to pick from the current crop 
of school and college graduates rather 
than from the slightly older unem- 
ployed graduates. A worker of 25 
who has never had a steady job is not 
likely to get one, and in most instances 
he could not easily hold it if he did. 

Such youth, maladjusted economi- 
cally, are not easily absorbed into the 
normal society around them. A sys- 
tem which does not offer them partici- 
pation in self-sustaining work cannot 
expect their effective participation in 
other matters. Young people, un- 
trained to work, insecure and frus- 
trated today, do not readily become 
substantial assets tomorrow. The 
scars of depression will be borne by 
all workers who have experienced it 
but the young will carry them longer. 

The first age tables released from 
the recent Unemployment Registra- 
tion tell the story. For 16 states, 
nearly one-third of those reporting as 
out of work in November 1937 be- 
long in the youth group. Even this 
heavy concentration of youth is not 
surprising to those who have been 
ciosely connected with relief problems. 
It merely confirms evidence provided 
by comprehensive surveys of employ- 
able relief workers extending back to 
1934. 

The number of young persons em- 
ployed on Government work projects 
emphasizes their plight. The WPA, 
it is true, employs mainly heads of 
families so that youth are underrepre- 
sented. However, the CCC and NYA 
programs consist almost wholly of 
youth and projects on certain other 
parts of the program, for example, 
the forestry and conservation projects 
of the National Park Service and the 
Department of Agriculture, provide 
employment for considerable numbers 
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of youth. When these are all put to- 
gether we find that somewhat more 
than one-fourth of all workers on the 
Program come from the youth group. 

That youth find it more difficult to 
secure jobs than workers in the in- 
termediate age group is definitely re- 
vealed by a series of Government 
surveys during the last three years. 
These studies have uniformly indi- 
cated that the rate of movement from 
relief into private employment is con- 
siderably lower for the youth group 
than for workers between 25 and 44. 
On the average, the younger worker 
on relief appears to have had about 
half as good a chance to secure private 
employment as the worker in the pre- 
ferred age range. Even those un- 
employed youth who were fortunate 
enough to have gained some work 
experience are at a disadvantage com- 
pared to workers 25-44. These sur- 
veys of movement into private em- 
ployment have been conducted in 
representative and widely distributed 
areas over a sufficient period of time 
to prove that the youth problem has 
been with us for years and is still very 
serious. 

Further evidence on the piling up 
of youth among the unemployed is to 
be found in the registrations of the 
public employment service. Here they 
constitute nearly one-third of new ap- 
plicants. During most of 1935 and 
1936 youth who registered were not 
securing their share of placements. 
But in the first part of 1937, the situa- 
tion changed. Opportunities for 
placement of youth began to show def- 
nite improvement. This rise has been 
generally hailed as a highly significant 
development but its importance can be 
easily exaggerated. 
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The most obvious and probably the 
correct explanation for the rising 
placements of youth in the early 
months of 1937 is that reemployment 
has proceeded to a point at which the 
bulk of the most employable workers 
between 25 and 44 who were regis- 
tered with the public employment 
service had already secured private 
jobs. Employers, faced with the ne- 
cessity of choosing between a less 
acceptable worker in the preferred 
age range, or a first-rate applicant in 
the inexperienced category, appa- 
rently began to choose the latter in 
increasing numbers. Apprentice train- 
ing schools were everywhere being 
revived. 

Relaxation of employer require- 
ments as the surplus of labor declines 
is a familiar phenomenon. Many 
examples of it became apparent in the 
summer and fall of 1936 when short- 


age of skilled workers in the building 


and mechanical trades was acute. At 
that time, employers became willing 
to hire older workers so that many 
men in their 50’s or even 60’s found 
jobs who had previously been barred 
because of age. 

It is probable that the rise in the 
placement rate for youth which had 
become apparent by the spring of 
1937 is now being reversed. With the 
recent sharp increase in general un- 
employment, preferred as well as 
marginal workers have been laid off 
wholesale. Employers will again be 
able to exercise the preference for 
workers between 25 and 45 which 
they displayed in 1935 and 1936 and 
will be unwilling to take on propor- 
tionate numbers of younger workers 
until the most acceptable workers in 
the preferred age range have been 
reabsorbed. 
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The Situation of the Older Worker 


For older workers, who constitute 
about one-fourth of all workers, evi- 
dence of an increasingly difficult prob- 
lem is to be found from many sources. 
They were overrepresented in the 
census of employable workers on re- 
lief in March 1935 and in practically 
all tabulations of relief workers. Evi- 
dence of the growing plight of older 
workers is supplied by the increasing 
average age of WPA workers. Be- 
tween June 1936 and November 1937 
the average age went up two years, 
and the proportion of workers 45 and 
over rose 4 percent. At the public em- 
ployment offices, too, older workers 
have registered in numbers out of pro- 
portion to their relative importance in 
the normal labor market. 

A series of surveys conducted dur- 
ing the last few years show that older 
workers are being reemployed at an 
extremely slow rate. Figures on the 
movement of relief workers to private 
employment and on placements by the 
public employment service tell the 
story of increasing difficulty of reem- 
ployment with advance in age. Work- 
ers between 45 and 55 are much less 
likely to find jobs than those between 
25 and 45 and for most of the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled over 55 the 
chances for reemployment under 
present circumstances are almost neg- 


ligible. 
Factors Affecting Hiring Policy 


An attempt to discover just why the 
hiring policy of industry favors work- 
ers who are neither old nor young is 
almost impossible because no two in- 
dustries have the same policy and be- 
cause precise knowledge on the subject 
is lacking. 
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Industry will naturally choose the 
most efficient workers to meet its 
needs. It will make its selections on 
the basis of a formula evolved 
through experience, one which in its 
judgment, is the best formula. The 
results may create hardships for indi- 
vidual workers or for society but the 
dominant drive of industry is not 
geared to protect the individual or 
society. 

Employers need a certain number 
of workers to do special kinds of 
work and those who seem most nearly 
qualified get the jobs. If an automo- 
bile plant needs a tool and die maker 
the age factor may play a small role; 
skill is the paramount factor and the 
supply of high grade mechanics is so 
small that a well qualified older 
worker is little handicapped. But if 
workers are required for the assem- 
bly line, skill is not so important as 
age. Old men do not work on “the 
belt.” Young workers inexperienced 
in industry would not be accepted for 
either job unless there was a shortage 
of men already accustomed to manu- 
facturing processes. 

Modern industrial techniques have 
brought revolutionary changes in pro- 
duction methods and regardless of the 
increase in employment which may 
eventually result, the make-up of the 
labor force is changed. Old skills are 
outmoded and new skills quickly 
change with the constant advance in 
methods. Mass production is achieved 
by automatic machines, tended by 
labor which is largely unskilled. The 
old occupations which called for years 
of apprenticeship and which offered 
longer employment to older workers 
are disappearing. The depression has 
tended to accelerate such industrial 
mechanization, to reduce cost by sub- 
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stituting machines for hand labor and 
to displace workers not in the pre- 
ferred age range. Two examples of 
this process which clearly affect both 
the young and the older worker are in 
the soft coal and in the steel industry. 

The coal industry, although partly 
mechanized in some states before the 
depression, loaded most of its tonnage 
by hand.as late as 1935. To take 
West Virginia, the largest coal pro- 
ducing state, as an example, loading 
machines were producing less than 
four percent of the state output in 
1935. During 1936 the proportion 
loaded by machines jumped to more 
than 11 percent. In one large county 
which initiated the new process, the 
machines loaded 79 percent of the 
output that year. Since then the ma- 
chines have advanced rapidly. 

The effect on employment was 
startling. The machines automatically 
cut the labor force in half in the mech- 
anized mines. Authorities on the sub- 
ject predict an elimination of 40,000 
men (one-fourth of the labor force) 
from West Virginia mines before 
1940. And what is occurring in that 
state is taking place at varying rates 
of speed in all the coal-producing 
states. 

The old method of coal production 
operated in such a way that a worker 
could enter the industry at 14 or 16, 
learn the trade of coal digging with a 
friend or relative, and remain at work 
until he had reached a ripe old age. 
He changed his operations during a 
shift a dozen times; he was more or 
less his own boss and his skill im- 
proved with added years of experi- 
ence. A similar process enabled boys 
to learn the non-mining occupations 
underground. From the “boy” jobs 
a beginner worked his way into the 


transportation system and other aux- 
iliary occupations. By and large, a 
mine worker could begin as a boy and 
remain at work until he was 65 or 70 
and thousands of them did. 

The loading machine completely 
changes the production method. Men 
work in gangs and at one unskilled 
operation all day under the constant 
supervision of a “gang foreman.” 
The foreman makes all decisions nec- 
essary to keeping the machines con- 
stantly loading coal. Likewise the aux- 
iliary occupations undergo a change. 
Electricity takes the place of boys, 
endless conveyors replace the mine 
mule and motor. 

In the new operations there is no 
room or need for boys (or young 
men) to learn the trades—there are 
no trades to learn. The job calls for 
strong men who are quick, who can 
understand and take orders with dis- 
patch. The older miner with his care- 
fully acquired skill, his mature judg- 
ment and his body bent to the old oc- 
cupations is merely in the way in a 
loading gang. 

The steel industry must be con- 
trasted with the coal industry in re- 
spect to opportunities it has normally 
afforded to young and old workers. 
Boys or old men in very large num- 
bers have never worked in steel. It 
is an industry which for the most part 
has required a maximum of strength 
from its labor. But in the steel indus- 
try also technological changes are 
having their effects on young and old. 
In some of the occupations which were 
of a highly skilled character trained 
men could retain employment past the 
45 year age line. It was the kind of 
heavy industry in which a strong man 
of around 20 could begin as a laborer 
and in time work his way into a skilled 
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trade. Many of those now in highly 
skilled jobs started 20 or so years ago 
as unskilled immigrants just arrived 
in this country. 

The steel industry during the de- 
pression has extended mechanization 
of its processes until it, like coal, is 
permanently discarding men by the 
thousands. A dramatic example is 
afforded by the revolutionary change 
in steel rolling mill technique, by 
which 15 men can produce as much as 
100 formerly did. “The old method 
required steel to be handled more 
than 25 times by hand tongs before 
it was annealed. The new mechan- 
ized continuous hotstrip mill takes a 
6,500 pound slab of steel out of the 
furnace automatically, removes the 
scales and rolls it into 1,000 feet of 
hot-strip at the rate of 1,800 feet 
(a third of a mile) a minute. The 
strip is coiled like thread on a spool, 
automatically placed on a continuous 
conveyor, pickled (in acid) and an- 
nealed. All this is done without one 
pair of hand tongs touching the steel. 
Only a handful of men are required to 
operate the electric control levers of 
the strip mill.” * 

Four to seven years were required 
to learn the old skills in steel and men 
got better at them with added years 
on the job. Three months is the time 
allowed to learn the new process. As 
regards a hiring policy for future steel 
labor a steel executive says, “A hand- 
mill worker is used to producing ten 
tons of steel in eight hours, and he 
can’t get used to seeing 1,000 tons 
produced in a strip-mill in the same 
time. We have to break in new men 


* Quoted from “85,000 Victims of Progress,” by 
H. J. Ruttenburgh in The New Republic, Febru- 
ary 16, 1938. 
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on the strip-mill who have never seen 
a hand-mill operate.” * 

By the very nature of the changing 
methods of steel production fewer 
men will be required to increase pro- 
duction and a different kind of worker 
will be needed in the new process. 
With the elimination of the old types 
of jobs, another door is closed to 
youth; and older men whose skill is 
no longer needed can scarcely hope to 
find new employment. 

The manufacture of the new ma- 
chines ‘to load coal or make steel, is 
naturally creating jobs for some 
workers, but displaced miners or steel 
workers do not get them. 

A similar story of advancing tech- 
nology could be told in many branches 
of industry and agriculture. The 
changes are not identical and all mech- 
anization does not bar the same age 
groups. Other factors influence hiring 
policy and sometimes the machine 
process provides work for young 
people. The fact that they can be 
hired at lower wages is often a factor 
tending to increase their employment. 
Young girls can turn out cigars with 
machinery and thus cheap female 
labor has displaced the trained male 
cigar maker. The assembly line of a 
radio or small clock factory is tended 
by very young workers, and in our 
textile mills as well as elsewhere child 
labor still exists, as the recent unsuc- 
cessful attempts to outlaw it (even 
in New York) indicate. 

Employment in certain industries, 
such as building and railroads, has 
been little affected by technological 
change. The peculiarities of the in- 
dustries account somewhat for this 
but strong unionization also has 
played a very important role in cush- 
ioning the blows of industrial devel- 
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opment upon the workers. But few 
unions regulate the entrance of work- 
ers into trade. A segment of an in- 
dustry may be protected by union 
action but trade unions do not con- 
trol industry as a whole. Factories 
run away from picket lines and are 
still welcome in other sections anxious 
to offer a more docile and cheaper 
labor supply. 

It is difficult to determine from 
available evidence on hiring policies 
the full extent to which technological 
and other changes have shifted the 
preferred age for new workers. 
Firms are generally loath to admit 
the existence of a definite age line. 
In hearings before legislative com- 
mittees studying the problem of dis- 
crimination against older workers, the 
usual testimony of employers is that 
any worker who can perform the job 
required and can pass the necessary 
physical tests, will receive considera- 
tion regardless of age. However, 
definite restrictions are actually im- 
posed by a good many firms. A sur- 
vey of Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, based upon reports from con- 
cerns employing more than three mil- 
lion workers, discloses the fact that 
40 percent of these establishments, 
employing over 60 percent of the 
workers, had definite hiring age limits 
ranging from 35 to 45 years. 

Ironically some of the very meas- 
ures devised for the benefit of workers 
have actually operated to handicap 
the man past 45. Physical examina- 
tions, now required of applicants for 
jobs in about one-half of large scale 
industry, tend to exclude the older 
worker. Since the health standards 
of American workers are extremely 
low, it is a simple matter for industry 
to maintain a maximum hiring age 


policy disguised as a health service. 
Even the old age pension schemes de- 
vised especially for the older workers 
have tended to handicap them in se- 
curing jobs since concerns having pen- 
sion plans have naturally preferred 
to hire workers with a longer working 
life ahead of them. 

Workmen’s Compensation laws, 
which cover industrial accidents (and 
sometimes occupational disease) in 
practically all states, have also oper- 
ated against the older worker. Ex- 
aminations made by industry’s own 
doctors are utilized to keep down the 
accident rate and so to reduce insur- 
ance premiums. Compensation laws, 
it is true, make no reference to phys- 
ical examinations as a guide to employ- 
ment, but the effect of the laws has 
been to create a widespread safety 
campaign to reduce industrial acci- 
dents. Many employers believe 
(though evidence on the subject is 
mixed) that older workers are in- 
jured more frequently than younger 
ones; in any event it is known that 
older bodies take longer to mend and 
have less power to resist occupational 
disease. It is the pressure to reduce 
the cost of accidents which rightly or 
wrongly tends to operate against the 
employment of older workers. 


Age as a Factor in Industrial Lay-Offs 


Figures on separations from indus- 
trial employment in this country are 
too few to make possible any state- 
ment as to the effect of age upon 
ability to hold a job. Opinions on the 
subject are far from unanimous. On 
the one hand it is claimed that produc- 
tivity is being stressed to such a de- 
gree that men are forced into retire- 
ment at earlier ages than formerly. 
On the other hand there are many 
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who cite the additional consideration 
given to the problems of the older 
workers; and who believe that such 
workers are given a break whenever 
possible. 

British experience on the subject 
may be noted despite important dif- 
ferences in industrial organization 
and in the background of the labor 
movement. Sir William Beveridge, 
from analysis of the monthly statistics 
of employment published by the Min- 
istry of Labour, has discovered that 
the risk of losing employment is much 
the same at all ages from 35 to 64 but 
that the difficulty of finding new jobs 
is much greater for the older than for 
the younger workers. The British ex- 
perience thus substantiates the con- 
clusion that the present piling up of 
workers in the older age groups arises 
not so much from selective lay-offs of 
such workers as from their inability 
to become reemployed. 


Conclusion 


A revival of business which carried 
with it a volume of production sufh- 
cient to create normal employment for 
the labor supply of the country would 
go a long way toward settling the 
problem of jobs for the employable 
population. The best of the older 
workers would be reemployed; youth 
would be caught up into industry with- 
out an intervening period of idleness. 

Meanwhile, at both ends of the 
age range of labor, disproportionate 
idleness is becoming chronic. The 
pressing need of the hour is to reclaim 
and preserve these two groups com- 
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prising each a fourth of our labor 
force. For the young this means 
preparation and training for jobs to 
come, for the older workers a reten- 
tion and broadening of skill. For the 
disabled and sick it means physical 
rehabilitation. For all it means the 
preservation of morale and self-re- 
spect. Such a program is much more 
easily prescribed than accomplished. 
But that does not mean it cannot be 
attempted. People do not learn to 
work in idleness. 

The Government’s youth program 
constitutes a constructive attempt to 
deal with an extremely complex prob- 
lem, but neither the CCC nor the 
NYA has room for all unemployed 
youth; those who apply are restricted 
in the main to the most needy families 
and not even all of these can be taken 
on. There is as yet no broad pro- 
gram to retrain older workers for 
new occupations although Govern- 
ment work projects do help them to 
develop new skills. Thus far govern- 
ment aid has been designed to relieve 
a temporary emergency situation. It 
helps only the desperate and expects 
them shortly to go back to private 
employment. 

A permanent solution of the prob- 
lems of the unemployed, be they 
youth, older workers, or in the middle 
range, depends upon the restoration 
of more nearly normal employment 
by private industry. Until recovery 
has reached a point at which workers 
in the preferred age range have been 
absorbed, both the inexperienced and 
the older workers are not likely to get 
their share of employment. 
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LABOR’S STAKE IN CONSTRUCTION 
REVIVAL’ 


JosepH A. McINERNEY 


President of the Building and Construction Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor 


ABOR’S most immediate and vital 
"4 concern in building revival is 
identical with the concern of 
every group and class in America. 
For the building industry is more 
gravely afflicted than the rest of our 
body economic. And until and un- 
less our building activity is fully re- 
vitalized, our entire economic activity 
will continue to lag. 

In the past five years, the economic 
activity of our nation barely had time 
to rise above the low depths it had 
reached at the trough of the depres- 
sion, barely had time to level off, to 
get ready for a steady and sustained 
rise, when it was forced into another 
tailspin, as precipitous and paralyzing 
as any we have known. The great 
depression, which began nearly nine 
years ago, and the recent slump were 
both marked by disproportionate cur- 
tailment of activity in the construc- 
tion industry. It is now clear that a 
broad economic expansion is impos- 
sible without expansion in building. 
For building activity is the balance 
wheel to which our economic machine 
is geared. As long as this balance 
wheel continues to turn at a slow pace, 
the wheels of the entire machinery will 
be held back to that pace. 

When the present so-called reces- 
sion began, the building deficiency 
wrought by the depression of 1929-33 
was by no means made up. The build- 


1Address delivered to the New York Building 
Congress on May 12, 1938. 
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ing budget of the nation was still in 
the red. Thus the new slow-down in 
construction activity should be looked 
upon, not as adding new shortages, but 
as swelling the old deficits—the defi- 
cits in building, in employment, in 
wages and in profits. To wipe out 
these deficits, not under one but under 
all of these headings, is our imme- 
diate and pressing task. 

What is our national deficit in resi- 
dential building? Interpretations dif- 
fer but they are all based on the same 
evidence. The basic facts this evi- 
dence contains are accepted without 
dispute. In the post-war decade, be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, residential 
building averaged 700,000 new fam- 
ily dwelling units a year. The peak 
of 937,000 units was reached in 1925. 
The break came in 1928 and the 
volume of new construction dropped 
more and more rapidly, until it finally 
reached the low of 54,000 non-farm 
dwelling units in 1933. The recovery 
was slow and difficult. By 1937, the 
post-depression high of only 287,000 
units was registered. At no time since 
1929 have we produced even half the 
number of dwelling units built on the 
average every year in the post-war 
decade. 

The total number of dwelling units 
built from 1930 through 1937 falls 
4,200,000 units short of the average 
of the last decade. Measured at that 
rate, this means that there is the 
equivalent of six years’ work to be 
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carried out as the result of the de- 
ficient volume of housing built in the 
past nine years. 

But the actual housing deficit is 
much greater. During these nine 
years of almost complete inactivity in 
residential building, the needs of our 
nation continued to grow at a relent- 
less pace. The population went right 
on growing and houses continued to 
wear out. Thus our present deficit is 
threefold. It represents, first, the ac- 
cumulated shortage as a direct result 
of recent inactivity. This means con- 
struction of additional new dwellings 
and replacement of old houses, unfit 
for further use. Second, it reflects 
the number of dwellings needed to 
house the increased number of fami- 
lies. And third, it must provide, of 
course, for new dwellings which would 
make possible replacement of houses 
that currently become obsolete. 

According to estimates made by 
the American Federation of Labor 
economists, to gradually wipe out this 
deficit, we shall have to build at the 
rate of about 1,300,000 dwelling 
units a year for the next ten years. 
Staggering though it may seem, this 
figure makes no provision for any im- 
provement in the quality of future 
housing and does not reflect the full 
supply of homes that would be re- 
quired if the American people as a 
whole were to be housed in the man- 
ner to which their natural resources, 
their labor supply, their technical skill 
and their ingenuity entitle them. 

I fully expect that this estimate will 
be challenged on the ground that the 
figures of post-war construction on 
which it is based represent the specu- 
lative boom that has been sold to the 
American people in that decade and 
not normal construction. The answer 


is obviously that the very speculative 
nature of residential building in the 
*twenties accounts for the abnormal 
proportion of substandard, poorly 
constructed housing it represents; that 
the terrifically rapid rate of dilapida- 
tion and obsolescence of that housing 
is precisely the reason why in the 
future our replacement needs will be 
so much greater. Another criticism 
is likely to be made on the ground that 
the reduced volume of immigration 
and diminishing birth rate have re- 
duced the rate of population growth 
and that, consequently, our future 
needs for housing cannot be as great 
as in the recent past. In answer to 
this, I must say that while the estimate 
is adjusted for these changes, it also 
reflects the important fact that the 
number of families is increasing much 
more rapidly than the number of in- 
dividuals. Our housing needs depend 
on the increase in the number of fami- 
lies much more than in the number of 
individuals, 

It is important to emphasize that 
our estimate represents our quantita- 
tive housing needs. It does not pre- 
tend to show the extent of the present 
housing market. A large portion of 
our need for new housing falls within 
the income bracket of the population 
which cannot afford new housing. 
Until the families in this income group 
have sufficient purchasing power to 
make their demand for housing effec- 
tive, they will not be in a position to 
make their demand for housing an 
effective demand and therefore, their 
needs will have no effect on the mar- 
ket for the sale of housing built by 
private enterprise with private capi- 
tal. We must agree, then, that the 
task ahead of us is to build not only 
enough housing to meet the effective 
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demand but also to build enough 
housing to satisfy an essential and 
pressing need. 

There is today and there always 
will be a portion of our people for 
whom no housing can be profitably 
provided by private enterprise. This 
low income group will be served by 
the machinery soundly established un- 
der the U. S. Housing Act of 1937. 
But the program of public housing can 
serve only the lowest income group 
and can only partly further our ob- 
jective of restoring the incomes of 
our pauperized families. In a nation 
which has grown by nine million since 
1929, a revival of building construc- 
tion which would provide employ- 
ment, income and purchasing power 
to a great mass of building trades 
mechanics and laborers as well as to 
workers engaged in the production of 
building materials is the only means 
of restoring balance to our economic 
order. 

Building labor has been harder hit 
by the depression than labor in any 
other industry. Yet the building and 
construction industry is our largest 
industry, second in size and impor- 
tance only to agriculture. Restora- 
tion of employment and purchasing 
power to the building worker is there- 
fore of paramount importance to our 
economic future. 

In 1935, 1936, and 1937, unem- 
ployment was steadily declining. The 
annual rate of decrease in the total 
number of unemployed in those three 
years was better than a million a year. 
In September of 1937, the total un- 
employed numbered 7,500,000. It 
was then that the employment trend 
was reversed. By March of this year, 
there were again 11,231,000 unem- 
ployed. In a short space of six 
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months, the ranks of the unemployed 
were swelled by 3,700,000. Ona full 
year basis, from March 1937 to 
March 1938, the net increase in un- 
employment was more than 2,500,- 
ooo. Thus the volume of unemploy- 
ment today is again at the level of the 
Spring of 1935. 

A heavy share of this new wave of 
unemployment has once more fallen 
upon the workers in the building and 
construction industry. Trade union 
unemployment reports of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor place dra- 
matic emphasis upon this fact. These 
figures show that the percentage of 
union membership unemployed in the 
building trades for the first four 
months of this year was as follows: 
January—4o percent; February—43 
percent; March—44 percent; and 
April—4o percent. Thus the aver- 
age unemployment in building trades 
in the first four months of 1938 was 
about 42 percent as compared with 
29 percent in the first four months of 
1937. This compares with the aver- 
age percentage of union members un- 
employed in all trades of only 20.5 
percent in the first four months of 
1938. 

There were approximately 800,000 
employed on construction in March 
1938 as compared with 2,000,000 in 
1929. The full significance of this 
decline of 1,200,000 in construction 
employment is emphasized by the fact 
that the decline in building and con- 
struction from 1929 to 1938 is greater 
than that which occurred in any other 
group of industries in this country. 
Here again, we must remember that 
from 1929 to date, the population of 
the United States has grown by nearly 
nine million. This increase in popu- 
lation calls for a greater production 
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than in 1929 if the per capita income 
of the country is not to fall. 

These facts are well borne out by 
the figures showing estimated expendi- 
tures for residential building construc- 
tion based on the permit figures of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. By 1934, 
the estimated expenditure for new 
residential building declined to only 
21% percent of 1925 and by 1937 it 
had risen to only 20 percent of that 
year. 

But the effect of this decline on 
labor goes beyond the unemployment 
of building workers who have been 
deprived of jobs directly at the site 
of construction. Unemployment in 
building meant also unemployment in 
building materials, steel and other 
durable goods industries. With 1923- 
25 taken as 100, total employment in 
all industries declined to about 65 in 
1932 and in the spring of 1933. In 
durable goods industries, the employ- 
ment decline developed earlier and 
went lower reaching 47 in March and 
April 1933. But the worker’s wage 
loss was even greater. While payrolls 
in all industries declined to 39 percent 
of normal in the first four months of 
1933, the payrolls in durable goods 
industries fell to 28 percent of normal. 

We must not lose sight of these 
facts when we consider labor’s share 
in building revival in the immediate 
future. Taking the construction of 
200,000 more $5,000 homes as our 
immediate practical goal, this is what 
it will mean to labor. It will mean 
full year jobs for 250,000 building 
workers at the site of construction or 
500,000 jobs for these workers in six 
months. It will mean production of 


nearly a billion and a half board feet 
of lumber; of three billion bricks; of 
eleven million barrels of cement; of 
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one million tons of steel; and nine 
million gallons of paint. The purchase 
of these and other materials would 
call for nearly five million man-months 
of work in forests, mines, factories 
and on our transportation system. 
Thus these 200,000 houses would pro- 
vide normal employment throughout 
the year to nearly 700,000 workers. 

These relationships go to the very 
heart of our problem. For they show 
that the problem is not only to provide 
new housing for low-income groups 
but above all to raise the incomes of 
our families to a level to which they 
would be able to afford new housing. 
The primary responsibility for accom- 
plishing this rests squarely upon the 
building industry itself. And to carry 
out this responsibility the building in- 
dustry must accept the essential propo- 
sition that wages of building workers 
must be maintained. 

The first signs of construction re- 
vival are already apparent. The 
building permits for March of this 
year are reported to be 72 percent 
ahead of February which is 22 percent 
more than the usual seasonal gain. 
Small but sustained increases in con- 
struction employment have also been 
registered in March and April. This 
to be sure is a timid, halting start. 
I think this start can be turned to a 
broad and sweeping revival if our 
objective is clearly defined and if there 
is unity of purpose on the part of all 
interests concerned in building to at- 
tain this objective. 

Back of the American building in- 
dustry today is a unique and notable 
heritage. For it is the building in- 
dustry that transformed in incredibly 
short a time this entire continent into 
America that we know today. Our 
great metropolitan cities and our 
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small rural towns are the industry’s 
product. Every stone and every brick 
that went into their construction bears 
the mark of the American builder and 
was put in place by the hand of the 
American building mechanic. 

It is true that we have built poorly 
as we have built well. It is certain 
that we have built better for the well- 
to-do than we have built for the peo- 
ple of modest means. But it is not 
true that most of our housing is jerry 
built, that most of our building is 
poorly constructed. The bulk of 
America’s building is good building. 
The bulk of our building is well- 
designed and soundly constructed. 
Of most of our work we have done a 
good job of which we can be justly 
proud. 

The greatest shortcoming of the 
industry today will be found not in its 
building, but in its organization. It 
is an open and notorious fact that too 
much of our building has been con- 
structed for speculative gain and not 
for a fair return on investment. That 
is why it is so important at this time 
for the industry to rebuild its own 
house in accordance with revised or- 
ganizational blueprints and with bet- 
ter specifications of sound business. 
Like a wise master builder, the leader- 
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ship of the industry must place it upon 
a firm foundation of sound business 
enterprise. And by sound business 
enterprise, I mean enterprise which is 
organized to produce at a reasonable 
profit rather than to profit from 
barely marketable production. The 
economic condition of the industry 
now is such that it cannot be changed 
for the worse. Let us therefore try 
deliberately to change it for the bet- 
ter. This I believe is the favorable 
moment to carry out the change. This 
is the time to do away with the future 
uncertainties of feverish booms al- 
ways followed by inevitable collapse. 
Let us try to place the industry on this 
solid foundation for I sincerely be- 
lieve that other sure foundation no 
man could lay. 

To achieve a building revival, per- 
haps a bit slower, but a lot steadier, 
is labor’s greatest concern. For 
nearly ten years, building labor has 
been half at work and half idle. To 
achieve a revival which is sound, 
which is well-balanced and which is 
fully sustained by the effective buying 
power of the American people, to 
achieve a revival which would give it 
real protection against another dis- 
astrous collapse is Labor’s greatest 
stake in construction revival. 


RELINQUISHMENT 


The ship has gone. 


Once I had fear 


To pay the price of letting go, 
Wishing to harbor what was dear 
From storm and undertow. 


But the assurance of my heart 
Told me that safety always lay 
In willingness to smile and part, 
Giving so much away. 


—MARGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS. 











FINANCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSIONS 


ADOLPH STRASSER 


One of the oldest living pioneers of the Labor movement and one-time president of 
the Cigarmakers International Union 


Review of History 


NE of the most serious finan- 
cial panics which came to the 
notice of this writer took 

place in the fall of 1873. Jay 
Cook & Company of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, government financial 
agents during the Civil War, failed 
for about seventeen million dollars, 
which created havoc in all lines of in- 
dustrial pursuits, by an enormous in- 
crease in the army of the idle and un- 
employed. 

The publisher of the New York 
Herald furnished daily 520,000 
plates of soup to the hungry. The 
police stations allowed the homeless 
to sleep on the wooden benches in the 
basements. The legislature of the 
State of New York, due to the com- 
plaints of the farmers being overrun 
by tramps in search of work, passed a 
vagrancy law as a remedial measure. 
The unemployed were thus branded 
as criminals in the law books of the 
State of New York. 

In 1872 the wages of the building 
trades, including bricklayers, plas- 
terers, carpenters and painters, 
amounted to $5.00 for an eight hour 
day. With the disorganization of the 
unions in the building trades wages 
were gradually reduced to $1.50 for 
a 10 hour day. In the city of Buffalo, 
New York, bricklayers received 
$1.25 for a 10 hour day, lower than 
in Scotland at that time. Only one 
union in the building trades in the 
whole country survived—the hod- 


carriers union in St. Louis, Missouri. 

In 1876 Organized Labor in the 
United States and Canada did not ex- 
ceed 40,000, the lowest in the history 
of Organized Labor in the United 
States. The general standard of liv- 
ing dropped correspondingly. To see 
a working man with whole pants 
moving along the Bowery in New 
York City was rare indeed. 

Every financial and industrial de- 
pression is usually followed by an at- 
tempt to recover the lost position in 
the industrial beehive. Strikes of all 
kinds are the barometer by which the 
grade of recovery is measured, inch 
by inch, foot by foot. The most sig- 
nificant were the violent railroad 
strikes in the eastern section of the 
country, in the states of New York 
and Pennsylvania. Railroad tracks on 
the Erie railroad were torn up and 
demolished, a few of the offenders 
were arrested and landed in Ludlow 
Street Jail in New York City. This 
jail was built by William Tweed, the 
notorious politician. 

Under the debtor law prevailing at 
that time, a man failing to pay a gro- 
cery bill, or any other indebtedness, 
could be incarcerated for an almost 
indefinite time, the creditor being 
compelled to pay a small amount for 
his maintenance. 

In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the 
state militia was forced to leave the 
city, the railroad men setting the 
round house on fire. 

The impression should not go 
abroad that all strikes at that time 
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were of a violent character; but on the 
contrary the largest majority were 
settled by compromise or otherwise in 
peaceable manner. In New York City 
over 6,000 persons employed in the 
tenement house cigar factories struck 
for more pay and held out from Sep- 
tember 1877 until the middle of Jan- 
uary 1878, inflicting severe losses on 
the manufacturers. While not suc- 
cessful at that time, the moral effect 
in regair.ing lost ground was visible 
within a few years. The experience 
gained was valuable in every respect. 
One of the earliest financial panics and 
industrial depressions was described 
by Horace Greeley, founder of the 
New York Tribune. 

In 1837 the unemployed of New 
York City, having a population of 
about 300,000, marched to Front and 
Water Streets out of the wholesale 
district and rolled out flour and bacon 
and other food supplies and the police 
could not stop the hungry from help- 
ing themselves. 

The effects of the depression were 
felt for many years thereafter. On 
the front page of the Tribune was 
printed the following for months 
thereafter: ““What we want is work, 
work, work; within the sounds of 
City Hall 30,000 are clamoring for 
work, work, work.” 

The unemployed problem is still 
with us, being far from any practical 
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and lasting solution. The latest press 
reports give the stupendous number 
of about 10,450,000; an alarming in- 
crease in the ranks of the idle in need 
of employment to support themselves 
and their families. 

The control and regulation of the 
Patent Office in favor of the “New 
Deal” offers an avenue of escape from 
the necessity of more drastic legisla- 
tion. There is one of many instances, 
which enabled the large corporations 
to defeat the strikes of their workers. 
In 1872 the coopers employed by Ha- 
vermeyer Sugar Refinery in Brooklyn, 
New York, struck for higher wages. 
The invention of the barrel machine 
replaced and defeated the striking 
coopers. 

The machine age was practically in 
its infancy at that time in a few sec- 
tions of the country. All the ma- 
chinery exhibited a few years later in 
the Centennial Exhibition in Fair- 
mont Park, Philadelphia, in 1876 con- 
sisted of a few needle and nail ma- 
chines, the barrel machine, and a ven- 
tilating system for the coal mines. 

The so-called “sit-down” strike did 
not originate in France; it was a 
weapon used long before that by the 
Western Federation of Miners under 
the leadership of William H. Hay- 
wood, who died in Moscow, Russia, 
several years ago. 





UP RIVER 


Holy, holy, holy, little low-ceiled home, 
From the town’s confusion, 


Wistfully I come. 


Hope upon the lintel, 


Peace within the door, 
Love beside the hearth stone, 


Faith upon the floor. 
—MILpRED WHITNEY STILLMAN, Spirit. 








recently completed by the U. S. 

Public Health Service, with 
the assistance of the Works Progress 
Administration, determined that each 
winter day 4.5 per cent of the Na- 
tion’s population, or approximately 
6,000,000 persons, suffers from a dis- 
abling illness of one week or longer, 
and that in a year’s time approxi- 
mately 17 percent of the total popu- 
lation is sick for at least one week. 

The findings of the National Health 
Inventory, indicating so clearly the 
need of further expansion of health 
facilities and the need of more indi- 
vidual medical attention, climaxes the 
broad health program that has oper- 
ated under the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. Its revelations make 
doubly interesting the scope and ac- 
complishments of this program, which 
has brought medical aid to needy per- 
sons and increased the nation’s health 
facilities by making use of the skills of 
the unemployed. 

For the most part, four classes of 
projects have made up the WPA 
health program. 

Direct medical, dental and nursing 
care has been provided for indigent 
persons through projects employing 
jobless doctors, dentists, and nurses. 

Projects designed to raise health 
standards and eliminate unsanitary 
conditions such as malaria control and 
drainage have eradicated much that 
makes for ill health. 

Hospitals, both general and spe- 
cial, have been constructed or im- 
proved, providing needed curative fa- 
cilities. 

Projects designed to assist in med- 
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ical research, the development of spe- 
cial types of therapy, and of medical 
techniques have made important con- 
tributions. 

In addition, there have been many 
other types of projects which have 
promoted health education and estab- 
lished precedents in providing and 
raising welfare standards directly con- 
nected with health. The adult educa- 
tion classes have accomplished much 
in this line, as have the WPA hot 
school lunch program and the nursery 
school program. 

The medical, dental and nursing 
service projects have, by the estab- 
lishment of clinics and home visits, 
brought direct medical aid to millions 
of persons who were unable to pay for 
such services, yet needed them badly. 

Under the WPA program nearly 
all of the states have operated these 
public health projects, establishing 
clinics, inaugurating nursing service, 
giving assistance to clinics already es- 
tablished. Stressed in all clinic and 
nursing projects have been cure, pre- 
vention, and health education. 

The nursing and public health proj- 
ects in all cases were and are spon- 
sored by state or local departments 
of public health or similar bodies or 
agencies. The Public Health Nursing 
Service of the U. S. Government re- 
viewed projects, made suggestions 
and assisted in determining the value 
of such propects. Under this pro- 
gram, needy registered nurses have 
gone into underprivileged homes on 
the advice of physicians to assist in 
prenatal and post-natal care and also 
to render service in cases of general 
illness| They have performed all 
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types of duties generally coming under 
the heading of bedside nursing, such 
as bathing and dressing patients, pre- 
paring proper foods, and similar serv- 
ices. 

WPAnurses have been employed on 
clinical projects to promote physical 
and oral hygiene through the means 
of health campaigns. Under projects 
of this type, children have been exam- 
ined for communicable diseases, phys- 
ical defects and tooth decay or infec- 
tion. Nurses and technicians assisted 
in immunization campaigns against 
whooping cough, typhoid fever, diph- 
theria, smallpox and many other 
diseases. 

A prenatal clinic at Grenada, Mis- 
sissippi, sponsored by the Mississippi 
State Health Department, began op- 
eration in 1935. WPA nurses work- 
ing under the direction of the county 
health officer, with close cooperation 
and assistance from local physicians, 
rendered aid to expectant mothers of 
needy families and to mothers and 
babies during confinement. A vital 
part of this project was the teaching 
of proper sanitation in poverty- 
stricken homes where families knew 
nothing about cleanliness and the pre- 
vention of infection. 

In the state of Illinois, five clinics 
operated under the WPA in a cam- 
paign of treatment and elimination of 
trachoma. 

In the drought and flood areas, the 
WPA nurses have been invaluable, re- 
lieving suffering, seeing that proper 
sanitation was employed, and giving 
assistance to physicians. 

Throughout the WPA program, 
health work among children of school 
age has been stressed to a great ex- 
tent. The clinics established in con- 


nection with schools have endeavored 
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to discover the prevalence and sever- 
ity of diphtheria, tuberculosis, eye and 
teeth defects, and other diseases of 
children, that they might be checked 
in the early stages or corrections 
made. In Chicago, over 138,000 chil- 
dren in 254 of the city’s elementary 
schools have been examined in a 
WPA eye testing project. 

To determine the amount of diph- 
theria and tuberculosis among the 
school children of Toledo, Ohio, a 
WPA project in that city gave the 
Schick test for diphtheria to 28,863 
children and the Mantoux test for 
tuberculosis to over 15,000 children. 
Among the children tested, 17,457 
were found to show a positive reac- 
tion or a susceptibility to diphtheria 
and 1,950 were susceptible to tuber- 
culosis. These cases were referred to 
physicians and follow up treatment 
was given. 

In New York City, WPA dental 
clinics give complete free dental serv- 
ice to adults and children of families 
who are receiving relief. More than 
1,200 patients are cared for each 
month. Dental clinics for children 
provide complete dental service to 
needy pupils of public and parochial 
schools. 

Cleveland, Ohio, carried on a 
dental campaign in its schools in 1936 
giving clinical examinations to the chil- 
dren, referring those who could afford 
to pay for treatment to their own 
dentists. Those who could not pay 
for treatment were referred to free 
clinics. 

Immunizations among children and 
adults to prevent the spread of disease 
in areas where contagious diseases 
were in the epidemic stages have bene- 
fited many thousands of persons. In 
Georgia a WPA project made pos- 
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sible the immunization of over 184,- 
000 individuals against typhoid fever, 
2,300 against smallpox, and 26,000 
against diphtheria. 

During the recent threat of an in- 
fantile paralysis epidemic in Alabama, 
gt WPA nurses were assigned to as- 
sist county health units in administer- 
ing the alum-picric acid spray to peo- 
ple in 66 counties. 

The foregoing individual examples 
give some indication of the type of 
work done. By October 1, 1937, the 
WPA health program had conducted 
throughout the country a total of 272 
dental clinics. Medical clinics con- 
ducted numbered 1,382, while med- 
ical, dental and nursing assistance had 
been given in 624 additional medical 
and dental clinics. 

Besides the medical examinations 
made at these clinics a total of 194,- 
157 adults and 938,514 children had 
received examinations made else- 
where. WPA nurses had made 114,- 
239 group inspections, 1,513,219 in- 
dividual inspections and 2,093,182 
home visits. By this date WPA 
nurses had assisted in immunizing 
550,749 persons against disease. 

The part played by WPA in fos- 
tering and giving assistance to med- 
ical research and the development of 
special curative techniques has been a 
substantial one. Professional, tech- 
nical and nursing assistance to labora- 
tories and hospitals have carried on 
special research in silicosis, tubercu- 
losis, cancer, alcoholism, whooping 
cough, typhoid fever, infantile paraly- 
sis and special therapy for the insane, 
to mention only a few. 

Clinically interesting and po- 
tentially valuable was the fever ther- 
apy project, operated at the U. S. 
Marine Hospital at New Orleans, 
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which made use of the Kettering 
“hyperthermal air conditioned fever- 
producing cabin.” The project gave 
numerous treatments to gonorrheal 
and syphilitic patients, and certain 
tropical fever disease cases. A staff 
of eight WPA nurses, working in con- 
junction with the regular Marine 
Hospital nurses, took care of six pa- 
tients a day both during their fever 
treatment and during the period re- 
quired for them to return to normal 
temperature. The experience gained 
in this highly specialized work has 
fitted these very nurses for similar 
work in other hospitals. 

Trained nurses and clerical assist- 
ants ina WPA laboratory project op- 
erating at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
under the direction of Dr. Pearl Ken- 
drick, associate director of the Bureau 
of Laboratories of the Michigan De- 
partment of Health, have found a 
method whereby whooping cough may 
be recognized more quickly, the stage 
of the disease at which danger of con- 
tagion ceases, and what is hoped may 
become a means of immunization. 

WPA assistance was given to a 
project at the Memorial Hospital for 
the Treatment of Cancer in New 
York City which studied techniques 
for producing neutrons in large num- 
bers to be used as a method in the 
treatment of cancer. 

During a two year period, the 
WPA has erected 99 hospitals, made 
repairs and improvements to 934 ex- 
isting hospitals, and constructed 33 
hospital additions. Included in the 
99 new hospitals are special struc- 
tures designed to care for crippled 
children or tuberculosis cases, and 
small general hospitals built in com- 
munities whose closest hospital pre- 
viously was miles away. 
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Probably the outstanding hospital 
constructed under the WPA program 
is the Carrie Tingley Memorial Hos- 
pital at Hot Springs, N. M. De- 
signed to care for crippled children, 
it makes full use of the curative cli- 
mate, the natural hot springs, and the 
latest therapeutic equipment. 

Better health has been brought to 
thousands of children at the ages 
when proper nutrition means the 
forming of strong bodies by the hot 
school lunch program of the WPA 
under which 128,057,654 hot lunches 
have been served to children who 
otherwise would have had no noon 
meal. 

Unsanitary conditions that breed 
and foster disease have been greatly 
improved by WPA construction proj- 
ects. New sanitary toilets number- 
ing 779,587 have been erected and 
10,943 improved. A total of 66,750 
mine openings, which before poured 
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their poison into streams, wells and 
springs, have been sealed. Ina 
nation-wide malaria control program, 
stagnant water and mosquito breeding 
areas were eliminated by 26,820,125 
linear feet of new ditches constructed 
explicitly for that purpose, by im- 
provements to 17,504,776 linear feet 
of drainage ditches and by the appli- 
cation of 1,184,819 gallons of spray 
used directly to kill the mosquitoes. 
In all 835,950 hitherto undrained 
acres were drained to eliminate ma- 
laria breeding mosquitoes. 

The maximum number of nurses at 
the peak of WPA employment was 
approximately 4,000. In February 
1937 approximately 7,000 doctors and 
dentists were employed. Curtailment 
of projects, and the finding of private 
employment by many of these persons 
accounts for a decrease to 5,500 doc- 
tors and nurses now so employed. 


PEACE 


“Think not I am come to send peace on the earth; I came 
not to send peace but a sword” —Matthew, x, 14. 


Not even in the breast 


Because of Him comes peace on dove-like wing: 
Rather a strife that knows no rest, 
A sword unsated in its ravening. 


The trump that into sleep 

Crashes; the fire that startles drowsy night; 
The deep that calls the hungry deep 

To ashen wilderness and naked height. 


Joy, eagle-winged, not peace— 
Fierce ardor on the storm, against the sun. 
But think not tug and stretch will cease: 
There is no peace until the war be won. 


Only this much—enough: 
To glimpse far off with visionary eyes 
In battle on the bastioned bluff 
The peace that burns in grandeur on the skies. 


—THEODORE MAYNARD, Commonweal. 











NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


DECISIONS 


Majority Rule 
1. Exclusive Representation 


NDER section 8 (5) and 9 

(a) of the National Labor Re- 

lations Act it is an unfair labor 

practice for an employer to refuse to 

bargain collectively and exclusively 

with representatives selected by the 

majority of employees in an appro- 
priate unit. 

The attempt on the part of an 
employer to avoid collective bargain- 
ing through bargaining individually 
with its employees constitutes a vio- 
lation of the act. In Matter of Colum- 
bian Enameling & Stamping Com- 
pany and Enameling & Stamping 
Mill Employees Union No. 19694, 
the Board found that though the re- 
spondent was now in contact with its 
employee’s representatives, though 
negotiations had been initiated look- 
ing to the settlement of the strike, the 
respondent continued to solicit indi- 
vidual employees to return to work 
and at the same time refused to en- 
gage in the negotiations. Thus, the 
employees had no channel through 
which to arrange their return to 
work as an organized group, con- 
formably to the decision of that 
group. By its tactics the respondent 
emasculated the union as an effective 
instrument of employee representa- 
tion. We hold that by so doing it 
has engaged in unfair labor practices 
within the meaning of section 8, sub- 
division (1) and (5) of the act. 


Again, in Matter of Atlas Bag and 
Burlap Company, Inc., the obtaining 
by an employer of individual contracts 
of employment with employees in 
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place of bargaining with the desig- 
nated representatives of the majority 
was held to constitute an unfair labor 
practice under the act. 

An employer may not enter into 
negotiations with any group purport- 
ing to bargain for all the employees, 
in preference to the actual representa- 
tives designated or selected for such 
purposes by a majority of the em- 
ployees. In Matter of Elbe File and 
Binder Company, Inc., and Book- 
binders, Manifold and Pamphlet 
Division, Local Union No. 119, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Book- 
binders, the Board held that the 
employer was in no way justified in 
dealing with a committee of eight of 
his striking employees who had not 
been designated to act as their repre- 
sentatives by the majority of em- 
ployees. 

In Matter of The Sands Manufac- 
turing Company the employer shut 
down its factory in consequence of a 
dispute with the union representing a 
majority of employees and later 
reopened the factory after nego- 
tiations with a union which did not so 
represent a majority. The Board held 
that the employer was not justified in 
altering the status quo without bar- 
gaining with the prior union as the 
exclusive representative of the em- 
ployees. 

It is not an unfair labor practice, 
however, for an employer to refuse 
to discuss grievances with employee 
representatives when such representa- 
tives do not represent the majority of 
the employees in an appropriate bar- 
gaining unit. 
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2. Determination of Majority 


In cases of alleged refusal to bar- 
gain collectively it is necessary to 
determine whether the representative 
has been selected by a majority of the 
employees in an appropriate unit. In 
the absence of satisfactory proof, the 
employees may petition the Board 
for an investigation and certification 
of representatives under the pro- 
visions of section 9(c) of the act. 
Where the employees or their repre- 
sentatives can produce satisfactory 
evidence of a majority, however, they 
may proceed directly under section 
8 (5). The nature and amount of 
evidence which the Board will require 
will of necessity depend upon the 
situation in each case. 

In Matter of Delaware-New Jer- 
sey Ferry Company the respondent’s 
answer questioned the authority of 
the union to represent the employees. 
At the hearing the union introduced in 
evidence cards signed by 11 of the 12 
employees in the appropriate unit 
authorizing the union to represent 
them in collective bargaining with the 
respondent. There was also uncon- 
troverted evidence that all 12 of the 
employees were members in good 
standing of the union. The Board ac- 
cepted this evidence as sufficient proof. 
In Matter of Atlas Bag & Burlap 
Company, Inc., the union proved that 
it represented a majority of the em- 
ployees by placing in evidence mem- 
bership applications signed by 13 of 
the 18 employees in the appropriate 
unit, together with testimony that 
membership in the union authorized 
representation by the union for the 
purposes of collective bargaining. 

In Matter of Globe Mail Service, 


Inc., a certified public accountant ap- 
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pointed by the trial examiner, found 
from the pay rolls furnished him by 
the respondent, that there were 105 
regular employees in the appropriate 
bargaining unit, and that of this num- 
ber, 65 corresponded to the list of 
union members. The Board stated 
that this was sufficient proof of a 
majority. 

In Matter of Millfay Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., the fact that at a 
vote sanctioned by the employer, the 
employees had voted 385 to 16 for an 
“outside” union, and that a majority 
of the employees in the appropriate 
unit had signed cards applying for 
membership in the union, was held 
sufficient to indicate that the union 
represented a majority of those in the 
appropriate unit. 

In Matter of Clifford M. DeKay, 
doing business under trade name and 
style of D & H Motor Freight Com- 
pany, and International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
Helpers of America, Local Union No. 
649, the respondent objected that 
there was not sufficient proof of a 
majority because it was not shown 
that a majority of the employees had 
paid their initiation fees for union 
membership. The Board stated that 
such a contention rested upon a mis- 
construction of the act. It said: 


Section 9(a) of the act states: 
“Representatives designated or se- 
lected for the purposes of collective 
bargaining by the majority of the 
employees * * *,” the act says noth- 
ing about union membership. These 
applicants by requesting membership 
in the union indicated their desire to 
have the union act as their repre- 
sentative for the purposes of collec- 
tive bargaining and thereby selected 
the union for that purpose. 
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In Matter of Harbor Boatbuilding 
Company the respondent filed no an- 
swer to the allegation of the com- 
plaint that a majority of the employ- 
ees had designated the union as their 
representative for purposes of collec- 
tive bargaining. At the hearing the 
union introduced uncontradicted testi- 
mony to the effect that all of the em- 
ployees in the appropriate unit were 
members of the union and had desig- 
nated a union committee to represent 
them in collective bargaining. At a 
later date, after the issuance of the 
report of the trial examiner, the re- 
spondent, in its exceptions, stated for 
the first time that the union did not 
and never had represented a major- 
ity of the employees. The Board 
stated: 


A bare denial of a state of fact 
raised at this belated point in the 
proceedings, unmentioned in any an- 
swer to the allegations in the com- 
plaint, unsupported by evidence in- 
troduced by respondent or adduced 
by cross-examination of the union’s 
witnesses, when respondent had full 
opportunity to raise the issue on any 
or all of these occasions, is insufh- 
cient to undermine the conviction 
carried by the uncontradicted testi- 
mony of the union’s witnesses. 


In Matter of Atlantic Refining 
Company the evidence offered by the 
union consisted of two petitions cir- 
culated among the employees and 
signed by a majority of them, desig- 
nating the locals of the union as 
representatives for the purposes of 
collective bargaining. This evidence 
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was uncontested by the respondent, 
and was relied upon by the Board. 

In Matter of Rabhor Company, 
Inc., the Board in considering the 
question of majority representation, 
found that 219 persons had been out 
on strike, and 


had personally signed a strikers’ roll 
at union headquarters and were re- 
ceiving strike benefits from the union. 
This was more than half of the 350 
workers in the plant. These figures 
are based on the number receiving 
strike benefits and, as such, are well 
authenticated and exactly deter- 
mined. We have in the record the 
strike benefit pay roll for the week 
ending October 2, contemporaneously 
compiled, showing the name of each 
person, and, opposite his name, the 
signature of the person. By accepting 
and signing for a strike benefit, the 
signer asserted his position as a striker 
making common cause with other 
strikers. 


In finding further that the union 
was the designated agent for collec- 
tive bargaining, the Board stated: 


The leadership of a strike is neces- 
sarily entrusted with the functions 
of collective bargaining during the 
strike. It has formulated the de- 
mands and called the strike to win 
them. It has constantly before it 
the problem of finding ways and 
means to achieve the objectives, and 
among the means one of the most 
important and most usual is collec- 
tive bargaining.* 





*See Second Annual Report of the National 
Labor Relations Board, pp. 90-93. 
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FOR UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 


RicHARD R. Brown 


Deputy Executive Director, National Youth Administration 


IHE problem of providing youth 
with suitable training and job op- 
portunities is a thorny one. It is 
clearly no solution to the unemploy- 
ment problem to give youth jobs when 
this means displacing older workers in 
the forty to sixty age bracket. Ob- 
viously, too, nothing can be achieved 
by training young people for skilled 


pleted in a definite period of time. 
Secondly, the turnover on NYA proj- 
ects has been fairly high, and the aver- 
age worker stays on a project for only 
a few months so that it would be im- 
possible, even if it were advisable, to 
give youth a thorough vocational 
training. Finally, it has been a car- 
dinal principle of the NYA not to 





INSTRUCTION IN RUNNING LEVELS 


jobs if there is already a surplus of 
thousands of qualified workers or if 
it would lower a fair existing wage 
scale. Faced with this dilemma, the 
National Youth Administration has 
had to proceed most carefully in both 
its guidance and placement work and 
its planning of work projects. 

The NYA has also had to take into 
account several practical limitations 
placed upon it through the regulations 
governing its program. Of primary 
importance is the fact that NYA 
workers are employed almost wholly 
on a one-third time basis. This allows 
but little time for instruction on the 
job if a given project is to be com- 
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PRACTICAL WorK IN A BLACKSMITH SHOP 


duplicate any already existing youth 
services, but rather to supplement 
them where they have been inade- 
quate by working through the regular 
established agencies. Since, in many 
cities, the vocational education field is 
comparatively adequate, the NYA 
has not attempted to set up job train- 
ing classes. 

At first glance, it might seem as if 
the NYA’s hands were completely 
tied in making any effort to improve 
youth’s chances of getting a job in pri- 
vate employment. However, a cer- 
tain amount of exploration and ex- 
perimentation has revealed a number 
of definite ways of either getting 
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around or meeting squarely the diff- 
culties that have been encountered. 

In my previous article I briefly men- 
tioned the fact that in many instances 
NYA workers were receiving, during 
their off-project hours, instruction in 
general subjects and in subjects re- 
lated to their work. This has neces- 
sarily had to be a voluntary matter, 
but it has worked out fairly well on 
the whole. Sometimes the project 
supervisors provide this instruction, 
but more often the assistance of out- 
side instructors has been obtained— 
WPA education teachers, local school 
teachers, and Smith-Hughes or 
George-Deen teachers. 

Recently in Boston a thorough- 
going related training program was 
launched for a trial period of ten 
weeks. If it is successful, it is planned 
to operate this program on a year- 
round basis. Boston Opportunity 
School instructors. and classrooms 
have been made available through the 
cooperation of the State Department 
of Education, the WPA, and a repre- 
sentative of the Opportunity School. 
Classrooms in various parts of the 
city have been contributed by several 
settlement houses and other social 
agencies such as the Young Men’s 
Christian Union and the Boston Re- 
creation Institute. And considerable 
assistance has been provided by the 
Harvard University and Boston Uni- 
versity Schools of Education. 

Each NYA worker takes two 
courses, which are held for one hour 
a week. One of these courses must 
be directly related to project work; 
the other may be selected, according 
to the worker’s desires and interests, 
from among the many which are of- 
fered. All courses are small in size 
—wmaking possible individual discus- 
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sions and an analysis of specific prob- 
lems. They are also planned with ref- 
erence to job opportunities and for 
this reason are of a very practical 


nature. These courses include a job 
survey course in trades for men, 
aimed to give the NYA worker a gen- 
eral picture of the job opportunities, 
the ways and means of securing jobs, 
and the necessary qualifications in 
such trades as carpentry, painting, 
plumbing, electricity, engineering, 
sheet metal work, machine shop work, 
factory work, barbering and the serv- 
ice occupations. The job survey course 
in trades for women covers household 
management, hairdressing, child care, 
cooking, waitress work, hospital at- 
tendant work, assembly stitching, 
dressmaking and millinery. Among 
the other courses which NYA work- 
ers may attend are courses in office 
practice, shorthand, bookkeeping, 
typing, handy facts for men, and land- 
scaping. 

Commenting upon this program, 
Professor John M. Brewer, of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion and one of the country’s leading 
vocational guidance authorities, has 
stated: “Traditions can be very help- 
ful, but it is enlightening also to see a 
new organization attack a specific 
problem without recourse to tradition. 
In these courses, for example, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration of Mas- 
sachusetts has cut through the mass 
of lame and questionable practice in- 
volved in many of the existing systems 
of training for occupations, and has 
set up a program of offerings based 
directly on the declared needs of the 
youth involved. . . . Worthy of re- 
mark, too, this opportunity for youth 
provides a group of four courses (the 
survey courses) which might be desig- 
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nated as a vestibule for the rest. They 
are for purposes of guidance rather 
than training; and training without 
guidance is often likely to be futile.” 
In sum, what the NYA has done to 
better youth’s chances of getting a 
suitable job is this: It has provided 
part-time jobs—and, in many in- 
stances, related information courses 
—which have taught young men and 
women good working habits as well 
as given them a clear idea of the basic 
requirements of a number of occupa- 
tions. NYA jobs have therefore not 
given young people any definite and 
specific training for one occupation so 
much as a general work experience 
which has enabled them to get a more 
accurate idea of the type of work for 
which they are fitted by reason of their 
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interests and aptitudes. Project work 
has also prevented the loss, through 
idleness, of morale and whatever 
skills young people have had. The 
NYA’s vocational activities, in other 
words, fall chiefly in the vocational 
guidance field—where almost nothing 
is being done for out-of-school youth 
and comparatively little for youth in 
school—even though the need for 
guidance has grown steadily as our 
increasingly complex economic ma- 
chine has added to the number of 
different occupations until they now 
total approximately 25,000. No aver- 
age young person—particularly if he 
is without work experience—can pos- 
sibly be expected to choose a suitable 
and promising occupation from this 
number; an intelligent and wise choice 
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requires a broad knowledge not only 
of the duties and requirements of 
many occupations but also of social 
and economic conditions in this coun- 
try. 
Illustrative of the general type of 
work experience and vocational guid- 
ance given to NYA workers is the 
special projects now being operated 
at Quoddy Village, Maine. This 
project has, in fact, set a pattern for 
many NYA projects throughout the 
country, since it steers a sound course 
between the Scylla of providing in- 
advisable vocational training and the 
Charybdis of setting up projects which 
are completely without vocational 
value to the youth workers. 

One term of four and one-half 
months has already been completed 
at Quoddy, and a second term opened 
on January 15th. During the first 
term this resident work experience 
project had an enrollment of 225 
young men, almost wholly from relief 
families, selected from the NYA rolls 
of New England. The enrollment 
for the present term is approximately 
150. Out of the 21 occupations for 
which training facilities exist at the 
Village, these young men have chosen 
the three occupations in which they 
are most interested. They are now 
spending from six to seven weeks in 
each of these three fields—half their 
time being devoted to work and the 
other half to studying related subjects. 
For example, when a work order is 
made out for the repair of three 
trucks, a plan is drawn up at the same 
time outlining the informal classes in 
related information. Classes in Eng- 
lish, which may be held in one corner 
of the repair shop, teach the young 
workers both the definition and spell- 
ing of the terms used in connection 
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with auto mechanics. Classes in mathe- 
matics include the working out of prac- 
tical problems, dealing with truck re- 
pair work, which require the use of 
decimals and fractions. 

As each of the three work experi- 
ence periods comes to an end, the 
foreman of the occupational groups 
and the coordinators of related sub- 
jects make independent reports on 
each junior worker. Prepared mainly 
for use by the local committees—com- 
posed of an employer, a labor repre- 
sentative, and an educator—who 
selected the young men, these reports 
rate the workers according not only to 
their skill and aptitudes but also to the 
quality of their industry, initiative and 
cooperation. Looking through these 
reports, the members of these com- 
mittees can obtain a fairly accurate 
idea of the abilities and interests of 
those spending a full term at Quoddy; 
and can, in turn, refer them to pros- 
pective employers offering the most 
promising and suitable jobs. 

The NYA is also operating a some- 
what different type of resident project 
in which vocational guidance plays a 
minor role and much more emphasis 
is placed upon training in useful funda- 
mentals. With but few exceptions 
these projects are being conducted in 
cooperation with agricultural schools 
and colleges, and aim to provide 
young men and women from low-in- 
come farm families with a combina- 
tion of sound work experience and 
instruction in the basic principles of 
agriculture and home economics. It 
is believed that, after six months of 
working and studying, these young 
people will have been given a good 
start in obtaining a knowledge of how 
to run a farm or farm home economi- 
cally and efficiently. At the present 
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time over 4,000 young men and 
women are working on nearly 75 proj- 
ects, earning wages that are adequate 
enough to meet their subsistence costs 
and allow them about $5 in cash each 
month to cover incidental and personal 
expenses. 

Wherever possible these young peo- 
ple are assigned to jobs directly re- 
lated to their courses in the various 
aspects of farming and home-making. 
At one state agricultural college, for 
example, the young men rebuilt the 
frames and benches of the green- 
house, shelved and relined a storage 
barn, and constructed a small milking 
barn, four hen houses, ten hog sheds 
and three concrete hog wallows. Every 
day, while engaged in this work, they 
also received instruction in such sub- 
jects as dairy cattle practices, animal 
husbandry, garden and orchard work, 
and poultry husbandry. At another 
college, some 30 young women re- 
ceived some of their practical experi- 
ence in home-making not only through 
the care of small gardens but also 
through the preparation of their own 
meals and the maintenance of the co- 
operative dormitories in which they 
lived. Their courses included instruc- 
tion in how to can fruits, and how 
to plan and prepare simple but well- 
balanced meals. They also took 
courses in personal health and hy- 
giene, English and other basic sub- 
jects, budgeting, and the methods of 
making their homes attractive and 
comfortable. 

A unique resident training project 
has recently been initiated at the 
Southwest Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege in San Marcos, which, it is be- 
lieved by responsible labor officials, 
will lead to the orderly growth of a 
sound state apprenticeship program. 


The labor representative of the Texas 
Planning Board has been largely re- 
sponsible for the development of this 
project. Drawing up a preliminary 
plan in cooperation with the Texas 
State Youth Director, this representa- 
tive spent nearly two weeks meeting 
with Central Trades Councils, Com- 
mittees and Locals discussing the plan, 
and seeking suggestions for its im- 
provement. In each of the leading 
cities a committee was set up, consist- 
ing of five members—two appointed 
by the Central Trades Council, two by 
employers, and the fifth by educators. 
These committees were requested to 
consider the needs of the local com- 
munity for apprentices, and to ex- 
amine eligible NYA youth who might 
be assigned to the project at San Mar- 
ces. The objectives of the training 
course were three in number: To assist 
industry in teaching boys the funda- 
mentals of a trade by beginning below 
the present apprenticeship training 
line; to serve as a finding course for 
the boys, weeding out those unskilled 
for a trade; and to help the boys se- 
cure employment as apprentices. 

The Trades Councils in San An- 
tonio and Dallas believed that it would 
be difficult to place boys in apprentice- 
ships, so that no committee was ever 
appointed. In Houston, Austin, Waco, 
Fort Worth, and Wichita Falls, how- 
ever, the committees met and, after 
lining up apprenticeship openings, 
recommended nearly 30 boys for the 
project. A number of young men 
were also selected from smaller Texas 
towns after consultation with local 
employers and labor leaders; and in 
every case there seemed to be an op- 
portunity to obtain apprenticeships 
for the boys after the training course 
had been completed. 
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Under the supervision of the 
teacher and foreman trainer in the 
Bureau of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation of the University of Texas, a 
systematic training schedule has been 
gradually worked out. The boys re- 
ceive four hours’ shop training one 
day, and study related technical sub- 
jects in the classroom for three hours 
on the next day. Through this method 
of teaching, which broadly corre- 
sponds to that given at Quoddy and 
other resident training projects, prac- 
tical work and theory are tied closely 
together, making it easier for the proj- 
ect workers to retain more of what 
they are taught and giving the instruc- 
tors a better opportunity of judging 
the workers’ capacities for work. A 
citizenship course has also been organ- 
ized by the college; and a series of 
twenty-eight lectures, presented by 
members of the college faculty and 
other citizens of San Marcos, is now 
being held. Subjects range from the 
Constitution to the organization of 
labor unions, and from sex and mar- 
riage to good manners at the table. 

As may have become apparent from 
this and my previous article, the 
NYA’s program is so broad and flex- 
ible that an almost infinite variety of 
projects may be developed under its 
provisions. This fact has enabled it 
to embark unhampered upon a much 
needed exploration of the compara- 
tively untouched field of youth service. 
Already certain discoveries have been 
made that will undoubtedly prove of 
considerable significance in the future 
as their possibilities are experimented 
with and developed. On the other 
hand, it is true that the NYA cannot 


take all the credit for these discoveries 
—dependent, as it has been, upon the 
whole-hearted and intelligent coop- 
eration of industrial, labor, educa- 
tional and other organizations. It is 
equally true that the NYA cannot 
continue the forward-looking phases 
of its program without the renewed 
assistance of these agencies. All of us 
administratively connected with the 
NYA have approached our task with 
humility, open-mindedness and a de- 
sire to initiate a program that will 
in no way interfere with or trespass 
upon the justifiable rights of other 
people. We have never in any way 
tried to make of youth a privileged 
group at the expense of Labor, the 
aged, the forty to sixty year olds, or 
any other group. All we aim to do is 
to give as many needy young people as 
possible their rightful chance to stand 
on their own feet and to prove their 
true abilities. For youth will never 
become good citizens and skillful 
workers if they are doomed to idle- 
ness, by social and economic condi- 
tions beyond their control, during the 
best months or years of their lives. 

There are today, according to re- 
liable estimates, close to 4,000,000 
young people who are out of school, 
unemployed, and seeking work. Be- 
cause of the magnitude of this prob- 
lem and because it has only been able 
to aid directly about 470,000 young 
men and women each month through 
its comparatively small appropriation 
of $55,000,000, the NYA greatly 
needs the understanding, the assist- 
ance, and the support of Labor in its 
efforts to prepare youth for a happy 
and useful working life. 
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FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


HE union is based upon the ideal and practice of responsibility. The 
T union’s first and most fundamental objective is to convince manage- 
ment it must accept responsibility for observing the rights of their 
employees and for collective bargaining to establish conditions of work and 
terms of payment. Inseparable from the employer’s acceptance of respon- 
sibility follows the union’s responsibility for carrying out their part of the 
contract and for discipline and morale within the work force. 

The union stands for a square deal but it does not condone misconduct 
or bad workmanship. Our proud boast has long been that a union card is 
a sure indication of a better and more dependable worker. This claim 
grows out of the union’s insistence upon proper training for apprentices and 
those in vocational training. We have insisted that there should be all- 
round training so that there should be intellectual development as well as 
work skill. The union insists that boys and girls should not be exploited in 
training nor in employment as regular workers. Our stand is in the public 
interest as well as in the interests of all workers and industry itself. 

The union is the agency through which standards of fair relations in 
work are worked out and established. No employer is in possession of ex- 
perience to enable him to determine fair standards but mutual agreement 
can be reached upon the experience of both employer and workers through 
collective bargaining. The union as party to the contract must accept re- 
sponsibility for carrying out its agreement. This means the union is re- 
sponsible for making sure that all members understand union standards and 
practices. 

Union philosophy is very simple as well as sound. Workers able to 
work have a right to opportunity to earn a living. A wage-earner by the 
work of his hand and mind helps to create the product or service which his 
firm sells. It is a fact of human life that creation begets rights. The union 
seeks to establish rights of wage-earners which grow out of work. As our 
public law declares Labor is not a commodity or article of commerce——to 
be bought and sold on the market or scrapped at the will of employers. 
They are human beings with the rights inalienable from their kind. The 
capacity to create distinguishes them from animals and commodities. Men 
and women with their manipulative skills and experienced minds contribute 
productive labor and thereby earn rights as partners in a collective process. 
It is this principle men and women instinctively express when they speak of 
“my job”, “our plant”, etc. It is this fact and principle that employers seek 
to benefit from when they appeal to the “loyalty” of employees. 

The union official has a responsibility for helping all members to under- 
stand this simple principle as a basis for union action. Union demands are 
not requests for privileges or unreasonable standards but for recognition of 
rights accruing from work that creates things or services. Production is 
no longer simply organized so that a worker makes a completed product but 
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the basic relation between the organized group of workers and the product 
of their collective work remains the same—the work is ours and gives us 
rights. Our unions through collective bargaining attempt to define these 
rights providing for security, dismissal wage, vacations with pay, etc. It is 
by such procedure that rights have ever been defined and accepted in com- 
mon practice. 

The union is the agency which puts order and purpose into work rela- 
tions. Depression such as we now have brings increased responsibility to 
members and officers of unions. But insecurity and anxiety in the present 
should not overshadow our realization that it is only through bona fide 
unions that we can work out our labor problems—problems of work 
and pay, 

Fraternally yours, 








A? Gon 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


UNION AGREEMENTS 


The Creamery Package Manufactur- 
ing Company Agreement 


Tuts AGREEMENT, made and entered into this 
24th day of January, 1938, by and between The 
Creamery Package Manufacturing Company, of 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, hereafter referred to 
as the “Company,” and Federal Labor Union 
#20935, of Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor and the 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, hereinafter 
referred to as the “Union.” 


Witnesseth: 


Whereas, both parties are desirous of main- 
taining harmonious relations between Employer 
and Employees and to maintain a minimum scale 
of wages, hereinafter referred to, and reasonable 
hours and working conditions among the mem- 
bers of said Union, and to facilitate a peaceful 
adjustment of all grievances and disputes which 
may arise from time to time between the Com- 
pany and its individual employees, the following 
agreement is made and entered into: 


Article I. The Company hereby agrees to 
employ and keep in its employment only per- 
sons who are members of the Union, except as 
herein otherwise provided, and not to keep in 
its employment any employee who relinquishes 
or loses his membership in the Union. It is un- 


derstood that the term “employee” shall include 
those engaged in production employment, includ- 
ing clerical help in the shop, and shall not in- 
clude executives, sub-executives, foremen, office 
help, time study men or salesmen. It is agreed 
that eligible Company employees not previously 
employed by the Company, or employees not in 
the employ of the Company at the time of the 
signing of this agreement, shall apply for mem- 
bership in the Union within thirty (30) days 
after the commencement of their employment by 
the Company and shall remain members in good 
standing in the Union for the life of this agree- 
ment, as a condition of continued employment. 


Article II, The employees shall have the right 
of representation by an Executive Shop Com- 
mittee of not more than five (5) members. It 
shall be the duty of the Executive Shop Com- 
mittee to meet with the Shop Superintendent 
after working hours on the last Wednesday of 
each month, or by special call upon written notice 
by either party hereto, to settle any dispute that 
may have arisen in the meantime. 


Article III. In case of layoffs, seniority of 
employment for similar work within the depart- 
ment shall apply; that is, the last man hired 
shall be the first man laid off, and in rehiring, 
the last man laid off shall be the first rehired; 
and in no case shall any new help be hired until 
all Union members laid off eligible for re- 
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employment are reinstated, if they so desire. 
It is agreed that no employee in any department 
shall be laid off due to lack of work until the 
number of hours per week in‘his department 
have been reduced to a maximum of thirty-two 
(32) hours wherever practicable. Then, the 
Company shall furnish to the Executive Shop 
Committee the names of all employees who are 
to be laid off, two days prior to the effective 
date of such layoffs. 


Article IV. It is mutually agreed that nine 
(9) hours, exclusive of meal time, shall consti- 
tute a day’s work and five (5) of such days of 
nine (9) hours each shall constitute a work week 
of forty-five (45) hours, Monday to Friday, 
inclusive, except during the months of January, 
February, March and April, when an extra five 
(5) hours will be permitted on Saturday morn- 
ing, making a standard fifty (50) hour week 
during said period. 

The hours of employment shall be from 7:00 
a, m. to 5:00 p. m., exclusive of meal time, during 
March to October, inclusive, and from 7:30 a. m. 
to 5:30 p. m. during November to February, 
inclusive. 

Article V. It is agreed that employees shall 
be paid time and one-half the regular scale for 
overtime work, including Saturdays, except as 
herein provided, and double time for work per- 
formed on Sunday and the following legal holi- 
days: New Year’s Day, Labor Day, Memorial 
Day, Fourth of July, Christmas and Thanksgiv- 
ing. It is further agreed that only in cases of 
emergency shall any work be performed on 
Labor Day. 


Article VI. The provisions in Articles IV and 
V concerning hours and legal holidays shall not 
apply to watchmen, stock-keepers, field em- 
ployees, or employees whose usual work may 
fall on Sundays and holidays, but not to exceed 
the maximum hours provided in Article IV. 
However, Articles IV and V shall apply to over- 
time employment under Article VI. 


Article VII. Each employee who has been 
continuously in the company’s service for a 
period of one or more years, prior to July 1, 
1938, will be given one week’s vacation with 
pay. In determining length of service, time lost 
due to sickness will not be deducted. Rate of 
pay for vacation period will be the average 
weekly earnings of the employee during the pre- 
ceding period of January 1 to July 1. To allow 
for such vacations, the plant will be closed one 
full week during July or August, depending upon 
business conditions, the exact time to be made 
known to employees as far in advance as pos- 
sible. 

Article VIII. The wages of all employees on 
straight time and basic day rate in effect at the 
signing of this agreement shall be increased five 
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(5) per cent, effective January 1, 1938, and shall 
remain at said increased rate for the life of this 
agreement, which shali constitute the minimum 
scale hereinbefore referred to. In no event shall 
anyone receive less than forty-five ($.45) cents 
per hour after three (3) months’ employment. 
When time standards are considered too low, so 
as to make conditions noncommensurate to the 
basic day rate, the Company hereby agrees to 
make a new time study on any such work in 
question at the request for a time study by the 
Grievance Committee of the Union. Temporary 
time standards on new lines of product shall be 
subject to revision by the Company. When new 
methods cr new mechanisms are evolved a time 
study shall be made and the time standard shall 
be adjusted. Apprentices shall be indentured 
with the Industrial Commission of the State of 
Wisconsin. 


Article 1X. Should any difference or dispute 
arise as to any matter in this agreement which 
cannot be agreed upon or adjusted by and be- 
tween the parties hereto, said parties agree to 
submit the same to arbitration. When arbitra- 
tion is necessary either party may demand the 
same upon five (5) days’ notice in writing, re- 
questing arbitration and naming two (2) per- 
sons to act in its behalf on such arbitration 
board. The other party to this agreement shall, 
within five (5) days thereafter, name two (2) 
arbitrators to act in its behalf on said board. 
The four (4) persons so named shall choose a 
fifth person to act on the arbitration board. If 
such four parties cannot mutually agree upon a 
fifth arbitrator within five (5) days after the 
designating by the second party of its arbitrators, 
or, if either party fails to designate its two (2) 
arbitrators within five (5) days, said arbitrator 
shall be named by the Calendar Judge of the 
Circuit Court of Milwaukee County. Decisions 
of such arbitration board shall be final and 
binding on both parties hereto. 


Article X. It is further agreed by and be- 
tween the parties hereto that this contract shall 
remain in full force and effect for the period 
of six (6) months commencing with the signing 
hereof, and shall continue from year to year 
thereafter unless either party gives notice, in 
writing, to the other of its desire to terminate 
this agreement, at least thirty (30) days prior 
to the date of the expiration of this agreement. 
It is mutually agreed, however, that the agree- 
ment shall be opened at the end of each contract 
period for the consideration of hours, wages and 
working conditions. 


Article XI. Each member of the Union em- 
ployed by the Company at the time of the sign- 
ing of this agreement shall receive a bonus in 
the sum of fifteen ($15.00) dollars, payable as 
soon as practicable. 
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Dated at Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, this 24th 
day of January, 1938. 
FEDERAL LABOR UNION #20935 
By: Otto W. DiepRIcH 
LEONARD SCHILBERG 
FRED ZAHN 
Joz MAUEL 
HENRY PRUST 
THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
By: G. Watuis, President. 


Wholesale Grocery Supplies Union 
Agreement 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT entered into this 
2nd day of April, A. D., 1938, by and between 
the National Tea Co., hereinafter called the 
Employer, and the Wholesale Grocery Supplies 
Union, #20658, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, designated hereinafter as 
the Union, for and in behalf of said Union and 
for and in behalf of the members thereof now 
employed and hereafter employed by the Em- 
ployer and collectively designated herein as the 
Employees, do hereby agree through their au- 
thorized agents that this agreement shall be in 
effect the 2nd day of April, 1938, to and includ- 
ing March 31, 1939. 

In consideration of the mutual covenants and 
agreements hereinafter contained, the parties 
hereto do agree as follows, namely: 


Article I 


(a) The Employer in entering into this agree- 
ment recognizes the right of the Union to repre- 
sent its members. The Employer agrees not to 
interfere, restrain or coerce any Employee in the 
exercise of this right, nor to discriminate with 
regard to hire or tenure of employment, designed 
to discourage membership in the Wholesale Gro- 
cery Supplies Union, #20658. 

The Employer further agrees to inform all 
applicants for employment that all of the Em- 
ployees in the warehouse and manufacturing 
departments are members of the Wholesale 
Grocery Supplies Union, #20658, and that the 
applicant must take membership in this organi- 
zation into consideration in applying for em- 
ployment; and to supply to the Secretary of the 
said Union the names of all employees engaged 
for work in any of the respective departments. 

(b) It is also further agreed that any member 
of the Union assigned to Union duties shall be 
given the necessary time during working hours 
to perform such duties. It being understood, 
however, that application for such time off be 
made in advance so as to bring about a definite 
understanding and prevent any serious interfer- 
ence with the Employer’s business in any of the 
respective departments. 

Any Employee shall be entitled to his position 


after a temporary suspension of work on account 
of illness or accident for a period of ninety (90) 
days. Prompt notice of such illness or accident 
shall be given to the Employer, and confirmed 
by the Union. The Employer may arrange for 
a temporary substitute for the period of such 
incapacity. 

Any member of this Union who accepts a posi- 
tion in any labor organization affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, which requires 
his entire time shall receive up to one year’s 
leave of absence without pay, and without loss 
of seniority rights. Any time before the expira- 
tion of such leave of absence said Employee 
shall upon application be restored to active em- 
ployment, or will be granted an additional leave 
of absence if necessary. 


(c) The Employer agrees to render any assist- 
ance to the officers of the Union in keeping their 
membership in good standing. 

A member in good standing of the Union is 
one fully paid up in dues and assessments by 
the rsth of each month and who carries a mem- 
bership card, which has not for any cause been 
suspended. 

(d) The Employer shall not discharge an 
Employee without just cause and shall give at 
least two warning notices of the complaint 
against such Employee except that no warning 
notice need be given to an Employee if the 
cause of such discharge is dishonesty, drunken- 
ness, or engaging in physical combat with any 
fellow member or company representative while 
on the company’s premises, An Employee may 

equest within forty-eight (48) hours an inves- 
tigation as to his discharge in the manner here- 
inafter provided for and should such investiga- 
tion prove that an injustice has been done to the 
Employee, he shall be reinstated and compen- 
sated at the usual rates of pay while he has 
been out of work. 

Article II 


(a) The wage paid by the Employer to the 
members of this Union shail be as outlined in 
the accompanying supplement. 


Article III 


(a) It is agreed that in case layoffs become 
necessary that the layoff of Empioyees in any 
respective department below the grade of 
foreman shall be done on the basis of seniority 
with the understanding that the Employer re- 
serves the right to consider the ability of the 
respective Employee when necessary. 

(b) It is further agreed that any foreman 
shall not take over the duties of members of this 
Union thereby contributing to possible layoffs. 


Article IV 


(a) The regular hours of labor for Employees 
shall be forty-four (44) hours per week which 
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may be made up on a five (5) day or six (6) 
day basis as follows: 


Six Day Basis 


Five (5) days of eight (8) hours each and 
one (1) day of four (4) hours. 


or 

Five Day Basis 
Four (4) days of nine (9) hours each and 
one (1) day of eight (8) hours. 


Any time in excess of either of the above daily 
schedules adopted in the various departments 
shall be considered overtime and be paid for 
at the rate of time and one-half (1%) except 
Sundays and holidays which shall be paid for at 
the rate of double time. In departments where 
because of regular requirements, a Sunday or 
holiday becomes a regular working day, the 
usual wage scale shall prevail on these days, 
but any work in these departments on days set 
aside as the day of rest shall be paid for at 
the rate of double time. 

(b) All Union members now or hereafter on 
a weekly wage basis shall remain on a weekly 
wage basis, said weekly basis being predicated 
on a forty-four (44) hour week. Overtime as 
provided in paragraph (a) of this article shall 
not apply until the number of hours worked shall 
be in excess of forty-eight (48) hours per week. 
Sunday or holiday work shall be paid for at 
double time as provided in paragraph (a) of 
this article. 

(c) No Employee shall be required to work 
less than four (4) hours in one day. If dis- 
missed prior to that time his compensation is to 
be on a four (4) hour basis, except as covered 
in article one, section (d). 

(e) Employees shall receive the regular pay 
though not working on the following days: New 
Year’s Day, Decoration Day, Independence Day, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas 
Day. 

Article V 


It is agreed between the parties hereto that the 
maintenance of sanitary conditions shall be an 
essential part of this agreement, and the Union 
agrees in good faith to cooperate to this end. 


Article VI 


(a) All Employees who have been employed 
from one (1) to five (5) years shall receive 
annually one week’s vacation with pay. Those 
employed five (5) years or more, shall receive 
annually two weeks’ vacation with pay. Time 
of service to be figured up to May 1, 1938. 

(b) The Employer shall determine the num- 
ber of Employees that may be away in each 
department at the same time so that there shall 


be no interference with or interruption of the 
Employer’s business. 


(c) Employees shall be allowed to choose time 
preferred for their vacation on the basis of 
seniority in their respective departments. It is 
understood that this choice shall be made from 
the period set aside by the Employer for vaca- 
tions. The Employer shall, after Employees have 
chosen or been assigned their vacation period, 
post in each department the schedule for vaca- 
tions in that department at least two weeks 
before vacations are to begin. 


(d) After vacation schedules have been once 
determined, it is understood that no Employee 
will be compelled to change his vacation date 
unless he so chooses. Should a dispute arise 
between two Employees of equal seniority re- 
garding their choice of vacation, the Employer 
in cooperation with the Union shall make the 
final decision. 

(e) If a holiday for which the Employee 
would normally receive his regular day’s pay 
as covered by Article IV, Section (e), occurs 
during an Employee’s vacation period, he shall 
receive an additional day’s vacation. 


Article VII 


In the event a dispute arises between the 
Employees and the Employer relative to wages, 
hours of work, or conditions of employment, 
under the terms of this agreement, such dispute 
shall be in the first instance, settled if possible, 
by representatives of the Employer and the 
Union. In the event of failure to adjust such 
complaint or grievance, said parties agree to 
submit same to arbitration. When arbitration 
is necessary, either party may demand same 
upon five (5) days’ notice in writing. 


Article VIII 


It is agreed by the parties hereto that there 
shall be no strikes or lockouts pending the final 
decision of any dispute submitted to arbitration 
in accordance with the provisions of this agree- 
ment. 

Article IX 

Negotiations for a new agreement shall begin 
on or about March 1, 1939. 

NATIONAL TEA CO. 

F. H. MAssMANN, President 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 

By Jos. A. BRIEGEL 
WHOLESALE GROCERY SUPPLIES UNION, 

LOCAL #20658, A. F. of L. 

Haroitp F. Ne son, President 

WHOLESALE GROCERY SUPPLIES UNION, 
LOCAL #20658, A. F. of L. 


Tuomas A. GREENE, Secretary 
(Seal) 
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Supplementary Agreement 
Minimum Wages 


(a) Men—Unskilled—In all departments with 
the exceptions as listed below under semi-skilled 
and skilled wage rates, the minimum starting 
wage rate for male employees shall be 55¢ per 
hour for day employees and 57¢ per hour for 
night employees. After said employees have 
satisfactorily proven their ability for a period 
of 90 days from the date of employment, they 
shall be paid the prevailing rate as covered 
by this contract for the particular work to which 
they are assigned. If after 90 days employees 
have not been assigned to a position listed under 
semi-skilled and skilled wage rates, they shall 
be increased to 60¢ per hour for day work and 
62¢ per hour for night work. 

(b) Boys—Unskilled—In all departments 
with exceptions as listed below under semi- 
skilled and skilled wage rates, the minimum 
starting wage rate for boys shall be 41¢ per 
hour. After said employees have satisfactorily 
proven their ability for a period of 90 days 
from the date of employment, they shall be paid 
the prevailing rate as covered by this contract 
for the particular work to which they are as- 
signed. If after 90 days employees have not 
been assigned to a position listed under semi- 
skilled and skilled wage rates, they shall be in- 
creased to 4534¢ per hour. Boys shall be defined 
as young men between the ages of 18 and 21. 

(c) FEMALE—Unskilled—In all departments 
with exceptions as listed below under semi- 
skilled and skilled wage rates, the minimum 
starting wage rate for female employees shall 
be 3634¢ per hour. After said employees have 
satisfactorily proven their ability for a period 
of 90 days from the date of employment, they 
shall be paid the prevailing rates as covered 
by this contract for the particular work to which 
they are assigned. If after 90 days employees 
have not been assigned to a position listed under 
semi-skilled and skilled wage rates, they shall 
be increased to 3834¢ per hour. 


Semi-skilled and Skilled Wage Rates 


Banana Processing Department 


Cooler Workers.............. 50¢ per hour 
Butter Box 

Female Employees............. 41¢ per hour 
B & M Department 

Mechanics 

| Sore 83¢ per hour 

OD, io -viaseutewoesa Sete se 85¢ per hour 

MME 5. drcha can sikemamanals 88¢ per hour 

0 Ee eee 70¢ per hour 


Storekeeper ... ... $35.00 per week 
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Bread Wrapping Department 


Machine Operators and Setters 72¢ per hour 
Order Pickers ............... 60¢ per hour 
Carton Makers (boys)........ 55¢ per hour 
Shippers and Receivers........ 72¢ per hour 
MR Sas cc aig pds Roeser 60¢ per hour 
Truck Loaders ......... ge 70¢ per hour 
Bread Packers and Cooler 

Workers (boys) ........... 55¢ per hour 
Assistant Foreman ........... 65¢ per hour 
Machine Feeders ............ 55¢ per hour 
Electric Lift Hook Operation.. 70¢ per hour 
BRE II ss oreisseiciciew ace 70¢ per hour 


General Manufacturing Department 
G. M. A. Men 


Beverage and Syrup Mixer.... 80¢ per hour 
General Machine Men........ 80¢ per hour 
G. M. A. Female 
NE os 5 ssc0 oS sreersieciesis 45¢ per hour 
re ere 45¢ per hour 
G. M. B. Men 
Preserve COG q...6 cc ccccccccs go¢ per hour 
Peanut Roaster .............. 85¢ per hour 
Press Gpereters ............-. 70¢ per hour 
Salad Dressing (manincharge) 75¢ per hour 
General Machine Man ....... 80¢ per hour 
ME asec sec waeieeea ee 70¢ per hour 
G. M. B. Female 
ee 45¢ per hour 
er errr 45¢ per hour 
Peanut Butter Filler Operator.. 45¢ per hour 
Hand Labelers and Continuous 

Label Machine Operators... 45¢ per hour 
rca Ha Sa ieiaeisiey wad 42%4¢ per hour 
Assistant Floor Lady.......... 45¢ per hour 


Semi-Skilled and Skilled Wage Rates 


Coffee Roasting 
Coffee Roasters (one year’s ex- 


perience or more).......... 90¢ per hour 
Coffee Roasters (one year’s ex- 
perience or less)............ 75¢ per hour 
Green and Roasted Coffee 
I ee 70¢ per hour 
Coffee Packing Females 
i er errr 45¢ per hour 
Hopper Girls ............:... 40¢ per hour 
G. M. F. Females 
I ebiiion cevsawsenas 45¢ per hour 
Laundry Office Girls ......... 45¢ per hour 
ee 40¢ per hour 
EE eine cies eae ope 40¢ per hour 
I sg teccwossas cee 40¢ per hour 
i 40¢ per hour 
WEE. Sie arers cx wesesces 45¢ per hour 
G. M. G. Men 
General Machine Man........ 75¢ per hour 
Tea and Spice Mixer......... 66¢ per hour 
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G. M. G. Females 


EE cnc ewcwaswanes 45¢ per hour 

Automatic Scale Operator..... 40¢ per hour 

Ee ey Fearne 40¢ per hour 
G. M. D. Supply Room 

Sci wecdncevanwadous 55¢ per hour 


Piece Work 
as Follows 
oz. 


Olive Packers 


# 4 — 2%oz. Stuffed Manz Olives... .o9 
# 7%2— 4% 02. Stuffed Manz Olives... .13 
#10 — 6% oz. Stuffed Manz Olives... .17 
#32 —24 oz. Stuffed Manz Olives... .63 
#10 — 6% oz. Stuffed Queen Olives.. .09 
#15 —10 oz. Stuffed Queen Olives.. .13 
#20 —14 oz. Stuffed Queen Olives.. .17 
#32 —20 oz. Stuffed Queen Olives... .42 
# 7%— 4% oz. Assorted Olives....... 09 
#10 — 6%40z. Assorted Stuffed Queen 
een 095 
#3 — 2% oz. S. P. Queen Olives..... 055 
# 7¥%z— 4 oz. S. P. Queen Olives..... 045 
#10 — 53% 0z. S. P. Queen Olives..... 055 
#15 —10% oz. S. P. Queen Olives. .... 10 
#32 —21 oz. S. P. Queen Olives..... -18 


Samples, 10% over above piece work rates 


Order Picking and Checking 


RE ND 3.544 0 de wiew bWixmowig em 71¢ per hour 


Ce IN, ccc acsawetnan 71¢ per hour 

og rr 76¢ per hour 
Produce Department 

ree 73¢ per hour 


73¢ per hour 
73¢ per hour 


Loaders 
Floor Spotters 


Receivers and Checkers....... 78¢ per hour 

Assistant Inspectors......... $40.00 per week 
Receiving Departments “A” and “F” 

Car TIGORENES ... 5. cc cscvccess 66¢ per hour 

eee 75¢ per hour 


Checkers (A) 83¢ per hour 
Semi-skilled and Skilled Wage Rates 


Return Goods “A” and “B” 


| RSE Re 45'4¢ per hour 

RE REPS SS tortoeeep ee ay ee 60¢ per hour 
Shipping Department 

ME? oi ouch sameness 66¢ per hour 

EN oor accion a hieareee 70¢ per hour 


Pere ed ee ese 75¢ per hour 


Checkers (B) 


LS eee 83¢ per hour 
Sign Department 

Silk Screen Process Rackers and 

Silk Screen Washers ........ 48¢ per hour 
Silk Screen Process Runners... 52¢ per hour 
Design Men—Show Card 

Eo inc camkanewss $30.00 per week 
RE ND 5 oe ces vas ecewes 60¢ per hour 
ee 60¢ per hour 
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Specialty Men 


Screen Mounters ............. 60¢ per hour 


Le 65¢ per hour 
(Apprentices in this dept. shall 
receive: Boys $18.00 per 
week; Men $21.00 per week) 
Stock Piling (regular) ........ 66¢ per hour 
Stock Piling (floormen) ....... 70¢ per hour 


Bonus Rates 
In all departments where a bonus is now paid 
to employees in addition to their regular stipu- 
lated wages, it is agreed that such bonus shall 
continue on the same rates as at present. 


Night Rates 

It is further agreed that the night rate shall 
apply on all employees whose work begins be- 
tween the hours of 6 p. m. and 4 a.m. When 
it becomes necessary to temporarily place an em- 
ployee on other than his or her regular assigned 
type of work, his or her regular established rate 
will prevail. When the rate is higher on the 
work performed the employee shall receive the 
higher rate at once if he or she has had sufficient 
previous experience to qualify for said job, other- 
wise the employee shall receive the higher rate 
after he or she has performed said job one week. 


NATIONAL TEA CO. 
F. H. MAssMANN, President 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
Jos. A. BRIEGEL 


WHOLESALE GROCERY SUPPLIES UNION, 
LOCAL #20658 
Haro_p F. Newson, President 


WHOLESALE GROCERY SUPPLIES UNION, 
LOCAL #20658 
Tuomas A. GREENE, Secretary, 


Laclede Power & Light Company 
Agreement 


Wuereas: It is the desire of the parties of this 
contract and agreement to establish a relation- 
ship of co-operation whereby the mutual in- 
terests of both parties to this contract and agree- 
ment may be best served, at the same time main- 
taining the highest degree of efficiency with the 
industry by stabilizing employment, mutually 
agreeing upon wage rates and conditions of em- 
ployment and eliminating strikes, boycotts, lock- 
outs and stoppage of work. 

To bring about this desired result, the Federal 
Labor Union Local No. 19210, and the Laclede 
Power & Light Company or successors, agree to 
enter into a contract and agreement as follows: 

This contract and agreement entered into this 
gist day of March the year of 1938, by and 
between the Laclede Power & Light Company of 
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St. Louis, Missouri, party of the first part, here- 
inafter called the employer, and the Federal 
Labor Union Local No. 19210, its officers and 
members, party of the second part, hereinafter 
called the union, shall be effective as of March 
I, 1938. 

Part One: The employer agrees upon written 
notice from the union that any member who is 
not in good standing with the Federal Labor 
Union Local No. 19210 shall be withheld from 
employment until he again becomes in good 
standing with the Federal Labor Union Local 
No. 19210. 

Part Two: Eight consecutive hours shall con- 
stitute a day’s work, five days shall constitute a 
week’s work. All work in excess of eight hours 
per day and forty hours per week shall be paid 
at the rate of time and one half (134), except 
when change of shifts make it necessary for 
regular or relief men to remain in continuous 
service. 

Men shall be notified on the day before of 
any change in their regular working hours. 

Part Three: Unless employed on regular shift 
all men called to work on New Year’s day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas Day and Memorial Day shall be paid 
at the rate of time and one half (134). 

Part Four: If a vacancy occurs the company 
agrees to give consideration to the recommenda- 
tion of the Shop Steward or Representatives of 
the Union, upon the applicant filing an applica- 
tion with the Personnel Department of the 
Company. If it becomes necessary to reduce the 
force, regular employees to be laid off shall be 
given at least forty-eight hours’ notice, and the 
oldest men in point of service, fitness and ability 
considered, shall be given the preference of the 
work according to seniority rights. New men 
employed shall be given thirty days in which to 
qualify, and shall be considered temporary em- 
ployees for a period of six months. 

Part Five: Any dispute arising over any part 
of this contract and agreement shall be taken up 
within twenty-four hours with the Shop Stew- 
ards and the Plant Superintendent, and if no 
agreement can be made the grievance shall be 
referred to the Personnel Department of the 
company and the Representative of the Union. 
If these two are unable to agree within five days 
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it shall be sent to an Arbitration Board, one 
man to be chosen by the company, one by the 
union, and a third man to be selected by them 
or in the event they cannot agree upon the 
third member, by the Federal Court of the South- 
ern District of Illinois. The company shall com- 
pensate its representative, the union its represen- 
tative, and the compensation of the third party 
shall be equally divided by the two parties. 

Part six: The wage rates per hour shall be 
as follows: 


ee $190.00 per month 
Turbine Operator ....... .84¢ per hour 
Switchboard Operator ... .80¢ per hour 
First Fireman .......... .80¢ per hour 
Ee eee -70¢ per hour 
We-Fu-Go Operator .... .70¢ per hour 
re -70¢ per hour 
Crane Operator ......... -70¢ per hour 
Second Fireman ........ -70¢ per hour 
Boiler Washer .......... .65¢ per hour 
First Machinist ......... .90¢ per hour 
re 85¢ per hour 
First Pipe Fitter......... .90¢ per hour 
eS ee .85¢ per hour 
ere .80¢ per hour 
eee .90¢ per hour 
First Electrician ........ $155.00 per month 
Electrician ............. -85¢ per hour 
Maintenance Helpers .... .65¢ per hour 
ee. eee -53¥2¢ per hour 


All men shall be paid at the regular rate of 
wages for the job upon which they are working. 

Part Seven: This contract and agreement shall 
be in force and effect until December 31, 1938, 
and thereafter from the date of signing. If any 
change is desired in the contract and agreement, 
notice must be served in writing thirty days 
prior to the date of expiration by the party de- 
siring such change. If no such notice is filed this 
contract and agreement shall be in force and 
effect from year to year. 


LACLEDE POWER & LIGHT COMPANY, 
C. L. Harrop, Vice-Pres. 

FEDERAL LABOR UNION NO. 19210, 
Arcuie Hitt, President. 
OrviL_e R. ABEL, Secretary. 
E. P. Tueiss, General Rep. A. F. of L. 














APPEALED BENEFIT DECISIONS ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Failure to Report to Local Employ- 
ment Office 


New York No. 8-38. Claimant’s 
last employment as a clerk in a dairy 
store was terminated on September 
25, 1937. He registered and applied 
for benefits by mail on January 3, 
1938. Claimant was notified by mail 
on January 20, 1938 and January 
29, 1938 to report at the local office. 
He failed to report until February 
5, 1938. 

Failure of claimant to report was 
due to his having changed his resi- 
dence in the early part of January. 
He did not notify the local office of 
his new address, nor did he leave any 
forwarding address. He returned to 
his old residence on February 5, 1938 
for his mail and found the two cards 
from the local office waiting for him, 
whereupon he reported to the office 
and registered anew on that day. 

Opinion: Failure of claimant to 
report is inexcusable. The rule 
adopted by the Commissioner re 
quiring claimants to report when 
notified is not unreasonable; and in 
the absence of good cause, employees 
must comply with the registration 
and reporting requirements of the 
Commissioner. Since claimant gave 
no valid reason for his failure to re- 
port his eligibility for benefits was 
suspended during the third week of 
the waiting period due to his failure 
to report. Claimant credited with 
two weeks of waiting prior to the 
suspension and his interrupted wait- 
ing period again begins to accumu- 
late on February 5, 1938—the date 
on which he again registered. 
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Misconduct Charged 


New York No. 13-38. Claimant 
was employed by appellant in May 
1937 to perform unskilled labor in 
the “final assembly room” of the 
employer’s factory. In the early 
part of September 1937, because of 
diminishing work, he was transferred 
to the “final inspection department” 
and put to work folding boxes. 
Claimant worked in this department 
for five days. During this time he 
was reprimanded several times by his 
new foreman for his slowness, and 
was told to speed up his work. 

Claimant then asked to be trans- 
ferred to another department. Upon 
being informed that there was no 
other work available, he refused to 
continue to work in the “final inspec- 
tion department.”’ Claimant testified 
that he was anxious to make good in 
the new department and was trying 
to do this work right but he left it 
when he felt he could not satisfy his 
new foreman. Claimant also testi- 
fied that he offered to turn in his 
employment button but that the fore- 
man told him that when other work 
was available he would be sent for. 
No notice of discharge, written or 
verbal, was given to claimant. 

The sole question to be decided in 
this case was whether claimant’s re- 
fusal to continue working in the 
“final inspection department” con- 
stitutes misconduct within the mean- 
ing of the Unemployment Insurance 
Law. 

An employee who refuses to con- 
tinue to work in a given department 
of a plant in which he is employed 
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and who, after a conscientious effort, 
finds himself unable to maintain the 
standard of efficiency required in such 
department cannot be said to be 
guilty of misconduct. His refusal to 
continue working might very well 
have forestalled his subsequent dis- 
charge for inefficiency. The facts in 
this case indicate that claimant was 
not discharged but was temporarily 
suspended until such time as work 
for which he is suited might be avail- 
able. 

Decision: Claimant entitled to 
benefits after a normal waiting 
period of three weeks. 

New York No. 9-38. Appellant 
corporation is engaged in sponsoring 
certain investment trusts. It main- 
tains staff salesmen who sell shares 
of participation in such trusts. The 
shares are sold to the public on a 
monthly payment plan. The sub- 
scriber pays his monthly installment 
directly to the trustee, a New York 
bank. The first installment, however, 
is customarily paid to the salesman, 
who delivers the payment to ap- 
pellant to be forwarded to the trustee. 
Thereafter the salesman is not auth- 
orized to make any further collections 
from the subscriber unless the sub- 
scriber is delinquent in his payments. 
In such event the salesman, either on 
his own initiative or at the request of 
appellant, makes contact with the sub- 
scriber in order to revive the account. 
In such cases of delinquency the sales- 
man frequently makes the collection 
and turns in the money. Salesmen are 
paid weekly commissions on sales ef- 
fected. Their commissions are based 
on a percentage of the first five install- 
ments paid by the subscriber. 

Claimant was hired by appellant as 
a salesman in May 1936 at which 


time he filled out an application blank 
entitled ‘Employment Application.” 
This blank calls for information cus- 
tomarily required by an employer who 
engages help. He was furnished with 
a business card containing appellant’s 
name, and on which his name ap- 
peared as its representative. He at- 
tended several meetings of appellant’s 
salesmen in order to be instructed as 
to his duties. Thereupon he was fur- 
nished with descriptive literature to 
be used by him in selling. He was also 
furnished with sales slips to be signed 
by the subscribers. He spent a few 
days under direction as a member of 
a crew of salesmen sent out by ap- 
pellant. Thereafter he worked by 
himself. No territory was assigned to 
him nor were any regular hours of 
employment imposed on him. 

In the early part of 1937, in vio- 
lation of company rules he collected 
five installments aggregating $50 
from one of the subscribers to whom 
he had sold participation shares. Ap- 
pellant learned of this in the early 
part of June 1937 and made numerous 
efforts to contact claimant but was un- 
able to do so. Claimant had moved 
without leaving a forwarding address. 
Claimant’s last sale for appeilant 
was prior to May 1937. Subsequently, 
earned commissions on previous sales 
made by claimant were retained by the 
company as the installments were paid 
by the subscribers. Such earned com- 
missions were sufficient to reimburse 
appellant for the installment pay- 
ments which had been retained by 
claimant. 

When claimant made application 
for unemployment insurance benefits 
he listed appellant as his last em- 
ployer. The notification to appellant 
that a claim had been made was the 
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APPEALED BENEFIT DECISIONS 


first notice received by appellant of 
claimant’s whereabouts. 

Appellant admits that it considers 
some of its salesmen to be employees, 
and as to these it has been paying un- 
employment insurance contributions. 
Appellant states that the only distinc- 
tion between claimant and those sales- 
men whom it considers to be em- 
ployees is in the amount of sales 
effected. In all other respects, such 
as control and direction by appellant, 
rate of commission and reporting re- 
quirements, the terms of hire are 
identical. 

Opinion Rendered: The first ques- 
tion presented by this appeal is 
whether an employer-employee re- 
lationship existed between claimant 
and appellant or whether claimant 
was an independent person. We 
believe that the facts in this case suf- 
ficiently establish that claimant was 
an employee of appellant. Claimant 
testified that during the time he 
worked for appellant he did not work 
for any other concern. The work 
performed by claimant was of such 
nature that a minimum of control 
and direction by the employer was re- 
quired. Claimant cannot be said to 
have been engaged in an indepen- 
dently established business of his own. 
Commission salesmen have repeat- 
edly been held to be employees by the 
courts of this state. 

The second question which is pre- 
sented is whether claimant lost his 
employment because of misconduct. 
We believe that claimant was guilty 
of misconduct in connection with his 
employment. The only reason that 
claimant was not discharged was be- 
cause appellant could not locate 
claimant in order to discharge him. 
Claimant disappeared after having 
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withheld from the company monies 
which he had collected in violation of 
company rules. The installments col- 
lected were not delinquent accounts 
but were current payments. The fact 
that earned commissions subsequently 
accruing to claimant were used by 
the company as an offset against the 
funds which claimant had wrongfully 
taken does not excuse the misconduct. 
It is conceivable that such commis- 
sions might never have been earned 
if there had been a default on the in- 
stallments by the subscribers. Termi- 
nation by an employee of his employ- 
ment while in possession of funds 
belonging to his employer for which 
no accounting has been made, is tanta- 
mount to discharge for misconduct. 

Claimant was an employee of ap- 
pellant. He lost his employment 
because of misconduct in connection 
with such employment and is there- 
fore not entitled to benefits except for 
unemployment which continues subse- 
quent to a waiting period of ten 
weeks. 


Misconduct Claimed 
New York No. 7-38. Claimant 


was last employed by a milk com- 
pany as a general utility man. He 
was first employed by the company 
in 1921 and in April 1925 was trans- 
ferred to a route. On August 21, 
1925 he was suspended for failure 
to keep his accounts correctly. He 
was rehired in September 1924 as a 
general utility man and continued as 
such until his employment was termi- 
nated. His duties as general utility 
man included the delivery of milk on 
order known as “special delivery” 
for which he received cash, checks 
or receipts. On August 29, 1937 the 
claimant delivered a number of milk 
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orders for which he collected a sum 
of money. He did not report for 
work the following day, August 30, 
1937 nor did he make any report of 
the money collected. He made no 
contact with the company until three 
or four weeks had elapsed, when he 
returned and was informed that his 
employment was terminated. 

When questioned by the referee, 
claimant offered no explanation of 
his failure to report for work and 
his failure to account for the funds. 

Decision: Claimant’s unexplained 
failure to report for work when en- 
trusted with the responsibility of col- 
lecting funds, coupled with his failure 
to properly account for funds belong- 
ing to his employer, constitutes mis- 
conduct in connection with his em- 
ployment. Claimant therefore not 
entitled to benefits except for unem- 
ployment which continues subsequent 
to a waiting period of ten weeks. 


To Establish Status of Employers 
Under Unemployment Insurance 


New York No. 1-38. The sole 
issue in this case is whether an em- 
ployer-employee relationship existed 
prior to July 1, 1937 (there being 
no dispute about the period follow- 
ing this date) between each of the 
51 individual companies and drivers 
who operated their respective taxi- 
cabs. Appellants claim that the com- 
panies simply hired out the taxicabs 
to the drivers upon day-long con- 
tracts and that the drivers were in- 
dependent contractors. In support 
of this contention counsel for appel- 
lants argues that once a driver left 
the garage there was no control exer- 
cised by the owner. This is not so. 
The fact that the driver could go 
where he wished within the city limits 


did not remove the basic control ex- 
ercised by the owner, but merely gave 
the driver discretion as to where to 
go in order to seek passengers. Con- 
trol was exercised by the owner by 
reason of the detailed list of instruc- 
tions contained on the trip card which 
was given to the driver at the start 
of each day’s run. The typical card 
submitted by appellants contains de- 
tailed instructions as to the method 
of running the car, the condition in 
which it is to be kept, and what to do 
in case of accident. Furthermore, a 
check was kept on the driver’s activi- 
ties during the time he was out on his 
shift through the service rendered by 
the United Taxicab Inspection Serv- 
ice. 

Counsel for appellants also argued 
that in an employer-employee rela- 
tionship it is customary to request 
references from a prospective em- 
ployee, but that no such practice pre- 
vailed here. As to this contention it 
is sufficient to say that in order to 
obtain a hack license a driver must 
have undergone a rigid examination 
by the Hack Bureau of the Police 
Department of the City of New 
York under prescribed regulations 
contained in Ordinance No. 26 of the 
code of ordinances of the City of 
New York. The possession of a hack 
license by a driver was in itself a 
sufficient reference. 

It was further contended on be- 
half of appellants that the large turn- 
over of drivers in each garage and 
the loss of shifts due to the inade- 
quate number of drivers tends to 
establish that the status of the drivers 
was that of independent contractors. 
It is difficult to see how this is perti- 
nent. Whether there was an insufh- 
cient supply of drivers or an over- 
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supply of taxicabs has no bearing on 
the relationship between company 
and driver once the driver was hired 
to take out a taxicab. 

Board rendered opinion that an 
employer-employee relationship ex- 
isted between the company and the 
driver. During the time that the 
driver operated a taxicab of the 
owner he was not free to accept any 
other employment. Nor does the 
fact that the employment was for 
one day’s duration destroy the em- 
ployer-employee relationship. 

The testimony of appellants’ own 
witness and the afhdavits submitted 
by the various owners do not support 
contention that the contract between 
individual company and driver was 
one of bailment. The evidence in 
this case shows that if a driver neg- 
lected his business or turned in an 
insufficient amount at the end of the 
shift he might be refused employ- 
ment by the operating company on 
the following day. 

Appellants concede that these com- 
panies had all taken out workmen’s 
compensation insurance covering the 
drivers. In order to obtain such in- 
surance an employer-employee rela- 
tionship must exist. It has been held 
in this state that taxicab drivers hired 
to operate taxicabs under conditions 
similar to those existing herein were 
employees within the meaning of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

The listed companies were deemed 
severally employers within the mean- 
ing of the Labor Law. 


Failure to Appear at Hearing for 
Re-opening of Case 


New York No. 23-38. Prior de- 
cision rendered to the effect that 
claimant was discharged but not for 
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misconduct in connection with her 
employment and was therefore en- 
titled to benefits after the normal 
waiting period of three weeks. 


Employer reported that claimant 
had been employed as a cashier, and 
was discharged because of larcenous 
acts for which she was subsequently 
convicted and sentenced. After due 
notice to the parties, a hearing be- 
fore the referee was scheduled for 
March 23. Employer did not appear 
at the hearing. After taking the 
testimony of the claimant referee 
rendered a decision in her favor. 

Appellant (employer) precluded 
from taking an appeal by reason of 
failure to appear at the hearing be- 
fore the referee to substantiate the 
charge of misconduct. Appellant’s 
remedy is to apply to the referee for 
a re-opening of the case. In view of 
the serious nature of the charges, 
referee should not have made a de- 
termination based on claimant’s un- 
supported testimony. An adjourning 
of the hearing should have been 
taken for the purpose of obtaining 
the employer’s testimony. Accord- 
ingly appeal is dismissed without 
prejudice to appellant to apply to 
the referee for a re-opening of the 
case. 

New York No. 12-38. Section 
510.4 of the Labor Law prescribes 
the right of appeal in employee cases 
as follows: “Within ten days after the 
decision of the manager or of his duly 
authorized deputy, an appeal to the 
appeal board may be taken by the em- 
ployee or by any other party affected 
who appeared at the hearing before 
the manager or his duly authorized 
deputy, by filing a notice of appeal 
with the manager or his duly author- 
ized deputy.” Under this provision 
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of the law claimant is precluded from 
taking an appeal from the determina- 
tion of the referee because of his 
failure to appear at the hearing be- 
fore the referee. His failure to ap- 
pear was properly taken by the referee 
to constitute an abandonment of his 
claim to benefits after a normal wait- 
ing period of three weeks. If claim- 
ant’s default is excusable, his remedy 
is to apply to the referee for a re- 
opening of the case. 

Decision: Appeal dismissed with- 
out prejudice to claimant to apply to 
the referee for a re-opening of the 
case. 


Determining Relationship of Employ- 
ers and Employees with Respect 
to Unemployment Compensation 


Law 
New York No. 4-38. Appellants 


were severally engaged in the practice 
of the law. The suite of offices which 
they share is rented jointly. They 
keep separate records of their indi- 
vidual practices and there is no divi- 
sion of the resultant profits or losses. 
They each employ separately a sten- 
ographer and a managing clerk. Ir 
addition they share the services of a 
clerk and a bookkeeper-telephone 
operator, thus making a total of six 
employees. A joint account is main- 
tained out of which are paid rent, tele- 
phone, all salaries and other overhead 
expenses. Each contributes monthly 
toward this account a sum sufficient 
to meet these running expenses. 
Opinion rendered that the relation- 
ship entered into by appellants cannot 
be termed ‘“‘an association of two or 
more persons to carry on as co-owners 
a business for profit.” It is merely 
an arrangement to share expenses and 
effect economies incidental to their 
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individual pursuits. The clerk and the 
bookkeeper-telephone operator are 
part-time employees of each of the 
appellants and perform the bulk of 
their work in furtherance of ap- 
pellants’ individual law practices. 
Such employees are doing the work of 
two separate employers, even though 
there has been no division of the 
specific time which they must devote 
to the work of one or the other of the 
employers. The nature of the work 
is such that a division of the hours 
would be impracticable. Each of the 
appellants is, therefore, an employer 
within the meaning of the law. 


Decision as to Where Work Was 
Actually Performed in Order to 
Determine Applicability of the Un- 
employment Insurance Provisions 


New York No. 11-38. (Claimant 
appealed from a decision of the 
referee holding that claimant is not 
eligible for benefits because the 
greater part of his work during 1937 
was not performed within the state 
and for the further reason that he 
had not established sufficient earnings 
in the state to entitle him to benefit 
rights. ) 

Claimant was last employed by the 
U. S. Government Postal Depart- 
ment at Brooklyn, New York. This 
employment was of one week’s dura- 
tion, the week before Christmas 1937. 
Prior to this employment, during the 
latter part of November and the first 
part of December 1937, claimant 
worked for approximately three and 
one-half weeks at a department store 
located in Brooklyn, New York. 
Claimant’s total earnings at the de- 
partment store amounted to the sum 
of $65.50. He had no other employ- 
ment in the State of New York dur- 
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ing the year 1937, his previous em- 
ployment having been in the State of 
New Jersey from December 15, 1936, 
to June 1937. 

Law defines employment as being 
any employment in which all or the 
greater part of the work is to be 
performed within the state. There- 
fore, the employment in which claim- 
ant was engaged in the State of New 
Jersey cannot create eligibility for 
benefits in the State of New York. 

Another section of the Labor Law 
excludes as employers subject to the 
Act any governmental subdivision. 
Claimant’s earnings from the United 
States Government Postal Depart- 
ment, therefere, cannot be included to 
create eligibility for benefits. 

Another section of the Labor Law 


provides that “during the first calen- 
dar quarter of 1938, the base year 
shall mean the first three of the last 
four completed calendar quarters im- 
mediately preceding the first day of 
any calendar week with respect to 
which benefits are payable,” thus es- 
tablishing as the base year for this 
claimant the first three calendar quar- 
ters of 1937. The only wages earned 
by claimant in a covered employment 
were those earned in November and 
December 1937. Claimant therefore 
received no wages in the State of New 
York during this base year and, con- 
sequently, is not entitled to benefits. 

Decision: Claimant ineligible for 
benefits because he had not established 
benefit rights in the State of New 
York. 
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My garden boundary 
is invitation to 
petty thievery. 


But when in May 
tardy school boys and 
strolling lovers break 
fragrant flowery branches 
surreptitiously 


I laugh and say— 
high lilac hedges 
like some old prejudices 
need a little pruning 
socialistically. 


—RutTH VAN DEMANS. 











THE ILO. MONTH BY MONTH 


SMITH SIMPSON 


HE Twenty-fourth Session of 

the International Labor Confer- 

ence convenes at Geneva June 2. 
The opening meetings of this Session 
will have been held when this article 
appears. 

The most important item on the 
Conference agenda this year, from the 
standpoint of the United States at 
least, concerns the reduction of the 
weekly maximum of hours of work. 
The specific proposal which will be 
debated by the Conference will be the 
development of a Draft Convention, 
or perhaps two Draft Conventions, 
applying the 40-hour week to industry 
and commerce generally. Certain 
branches of industry and commerce 
will be excluded from the contem- 
plated Convention as these are al- 
ready covered by 40-hour Conven- 
tions, viz., the glass-bottle industry, 
public works, textiles, coal mining and 
the maritime industry. In addition, 
road transport and agriculture are to 
be excluded from this attempt to gen- 
eralize the 40-hour week. A separate 
Convention is already planned for 
road transport and agriculture is not 
regarded as ripe for a Convention 
limiting hours of work. * 

Because of the unsettled interna- 
tional situation, and more especially 
because of the re-armament race, it is 
unlikely that progress will be made in 


1 The first session of the Permanent Agricul- 
tural Committee of the International Labor Or- 
ganization was held in Geneva from February 
7-15, at which time the question of hours in agri- 
culture was then discussed. For a summary of 
this discussion see “I. L. O. Month by Month,” 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, Vol. 45, No. 4 (April 
1938), pp. 376 ff, at page 378. 
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the adoption of further hours Conven- 
tions in the next few years. The pur- 
pose which was apparently in the mind 
of Leon Jouhaux in proposing, at the 
1937 Conference, the generalization 
of the 40-hour week was to keep the 
40-hour idea before the world with- 
out risking the defeat of any partic- 
ular 40-hour Convention this year. 
But the one or more hours Conven- 
tions which will come before the Con- 
ference this year for first reading will 
come before next year’s Conference 
for second reading. If the 40-hour 
week is to be continued to be discussed 
at the Conference, this procedure only 
postpones the evil day of defeat. 

The cause of this difficulty should 
be reached. As the Director of the 
International Labor Office has said: 
‘All the financial, commercial and so- 
cial measures, by which the great crisis 
of the past five years is being over- 
come, are nothing but vanity if the 
whole political and economic fabric of 
our present-day civilization is under 
the constant menace of disruption by 
another international conflict.” This 
is the source of the difficulty which 
now threatens the I. L. O.’s hours pro- 
gram. In time, it will also threaten 
every other program of the I. L. O. 
To evade the issue now is only to in- 
vite complete collapse later. 

In the case of the hours program, 
however there seems no need of mark- 
ing time until the real source of the 
difficulty is attacked and removed. 
Progress can be made if the right line 
of development is sought. Hereto- 
fore, the I. L. O. has attempted two 
lines in the development of its hours 
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program. The first line was the draft- 
ing of two general Conventions apply- 
ing hours limitations to (1) industry 
and (2) commerce and offices. In re- 
cent years, the other line of develop- 
ment has been to draft hours Conven- 
tions applying to individual industries. 
The industries selected for this pur- 
pose have been the large ones, and 
certain of these like the coal, iron and 
steel and chemical industries, are inti- 
mately involved in the re-armament 
race. International agreement for the 
restriction of hours in such industries 
is now out of the question. 

It seems equally impossible to ob- 
tain international agreement on any 
general Convention. If governments 
foresee sufficient difficulties in the way 
of a Chemical Convention, or an Iron 
and Steel Convention, or a Printing 
Convention, as to oppose limiting 
hours in these industries separately, 
they have all the more reason to op- 
pose a general Convention applying 
to all industry, without exception. 
Opposition is increased rather than 
dissipated by the attempt to general- 
ize the 40-hour week. 

It seems to the writer that instead 
of attempting the apparently futile ef- 
fort of generalizing the 40-hour week 
the wiser course would be to select 
small industries for the purpose. 
These selected industries should be lo- 
cated in countries the majority of 
which are likely to support the 40- 
hour week and most of which already 
have high standards of labor. They 
should be industries in which the Far 
East is not concerned, for Far Eastern 
countries only raise obstacles to the 
program. They should be industries 
in which Latin American countries are 
not concerned, so that their votes of 
support can be obtained at the Con- 
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ference. As far as possible industries 
should be selected of such countries as 
the United States, France and Bel- 
gium, in which the 40-hour week is 
more or less accepted already. It is 
unlikely that industries can be selected 
which concern only such countries, but 
this is not necessary. The idea is to 
cut down opposition by selecting in- 
dustries limited to a handful of coun- 
tries and to assure a continuation of 
pressure and leadership in the Confer- 
ence by selecting industries found in 
countries now in favor of the hours 
measure. 

Such a line of development, it is 
believed, will serve to accomplish the 
purpose which Leon Jouhaux had in 
mind much better than the generaliza- 
tion move. This suggested develop- 
ment will not indeed extend the 40- 
hour week to large numbers of work- 
ers; but it will do two things: it will 
keep the 40-hour week before the 
world for discussion; and it will as- 
sure practical progress rather than 
defeat forthe I.L.O. If these two 
things can be accomplished, it does 
not seem a serious objection that the 
procedure results in the coverage of 
only a few thousand instead of a few 
million workers by each Convention. 

Another item on the agenda of this 
year’s Session of the Conference is 
technical and vocational education and 
apprenticeship. This question was 
placed on the agenda by the Govern- 
ing Body at its 78th Session (Feb- 
ruary 1937). The question has been 
before the Conference several times 
before this, however. In 1921, the 
Conference adopted a Recommenda- 
tion concerning technical agricultural 
education, which called on members of 
the Organization “to develop voca- 
tional agricultural education and in 
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particular to make such education 
available to agricultural wage earners 
on the same conditions as to other per- 
sons engaged in agriculture.” In 
1925 the Conference approved a re- 
solution inviting the Governing Body 
to instruct the International Labor 
Office to undertake such preliminary 
work and necessary investigations as 
it might deem appropriate with a view 
to the possible discussion of the ques- 
tion at one of the following sessions 
of the Conference. In 1927 a resolu- 
tion on the same lines was adopted, 
and again in 1930 the attention of the 
Conference was called to the question. 

At the 18th Session of the Confer- 
ence (1934), Mr. Mahaim, Govern- 
ment delegate of Belgium, emphasized 
the special significance that such a 
question had during a period of eco- 
nomic depression and unemployment, 
and proposed that the Conference 
should discuss the question. The fol- 
lowing year, a resolution was adopted 
by the Conference requesting the Gov- 
erning Body to consider urgently the 
desirability of placing on the agenda 
of an early session of the Conference 
the question of vocational guidance, 
apprenticeship and technical educa- 
tion of young workers. The decision 
of the Governing Body at its 78th 
Session, referred to above, was in- 
tended to give effect to this resolution. 

A third item on the agenda of this 
year’s Session is the international 
regulation of hours and rest periods 
in road transport. The question was 
first referred to the Organization in 
1926 by the International Federation 
of Christian Factory and Transport 
Workers’ Trade Unions. As already 
pointed out above, this item will be 
discussed separately from the question 
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of the generalization of the 40-hour 
week. 

A fourth item on the agenda is sta- 
tistics of hours and wages in the prin- 
cipal mining and manufacturing indus- 
tries, building and construction, and 
agriculture. A Convention on this 
subject is much needed. The statisti- 
cal reports of the I. L. O. bring to- 
gether information on labor ques- 
tions more completely than do those 
of any other institution in the world. 
But even these reports are frequently 
limited by the lack of comparable sta- 
tistics in the various countries. Ade- 
quate international comparison is fre- 
quently difficult and sometimes impos- 
sible. The collection of statistics of 
a comparable sort by the various na- 
tional governments is therefore much 
to be desired. 

At its 70th Session in 1935 the Gov- 
erning Body asked the advice of its 
Committee of Statistical Experts on 
the possibility of placing the question 
of labor statistics on the 1937 Session 
of the International Labor Confer- 
ence. This Committee met in Decem- 
ber, 1935, and recommended the feasi- 
bility of a Convention on statistics 
relating to wages and hours of work. 
It prepared a series of suggestions as 
to what might be included in such a 
Convention and suggested further 
that the subject be considered by a 
technical conference of official labor 
statisticians. This suggestion was 
adopted by the Governing Body at its 
78th Session and a Technical Confer- 
ence of Official Labor Statisticians met 
in Geneva on September 27 to Octo- 
ber 1, 1937 which drew up a Draft 
Convention and a Recommendation 
on the subject. These are to be be- 
fore the Conference when it meets this 
June. In view of the preparatory 
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work which has been done it is hoped 
that the subject will be disposed of by 
this one Session of the Conference, 
rather than go through the normal 
double-discussion procedure. 


National Governments and 


the I. L. O. 


The point has often been made in 
these pages that the International 
Labor Office has been remarkably free 
from political influence. No institu- 
tion, whatever its character or pur- 
pose, can be wholly divorced from 
such influences, of course, for no in- 
stitution functions in a vacuum and all 
human institutions are subject to cer- 
tain of the frailities of human nature 
itself. But the International Labor 
Office has set an unusual example in 
this respect. 

The reasons why national govern- 
ments have so little interfered with 
the International Labor Office are 
probably three. One, is that they 
came to consider the League of Na- 
tions as of paramount importance and 
the International Labor Organization 
as of secondary importance. Another 
reason is that workers and employers 
have had just as much at stake in the 
International Labor Office as govern- 
ments and these groups would have 
been quick to expose and combat any 
attempt of a government to influence 
the Office. The third reason is that 
from the very beginning of his di- 
rectorship, Albert Thomas made it 
clear to the Governing Body that he 
alone directed the activities of the 
Office, and this notice to the Govern- 
ing Body served as adequate notice to 
all governments representing mem- 
bers of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. The Governing Body 
could remove the director: this Albert 
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Thomas freely conceded. But as long 
as he remained as Director his re- 
sponsibility for the efficient direction 
of the Office was not to be disturbed. 

Even more remarkable than the 
comparative freedom of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office from attempted 
political influence from governments 
has been the success with which the Di- 
rector of the Office has uniformly 
resisted such influence as has been 
brought to bear upon him in the mak- 
ing of appointments to the staff of the 
Office. The permanent staff of the 
International Labor Organization has 
been developed in accordance with the 
best traditions of the civil service. 
In the creation and development of 
the I. L. O. Britishers have taken part 
who have been trained in the British 
Civil Service. From many stand- 
points, the British Civil Service is the 
best in the world; and one of its most 
jealously guarded traditions is its com- 
plete freedom from political influence. 
The work of men like Harold B. But- 
ler and E. J. Phelan in the formation 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion has been invaluable in giving it 
the best possible start in the creation 
of an international civil service. The 
bulk of the positions of the Office, as 
a consequence, have been filled as a re- 
sult of examinations and even those 
who have failed the examinations tes- 
tify to the complete fairness with 
which they are given. 

Some positions in the Office have 
been filled without examination, of 
course. But even in these instances 
political influence has been absent. 
The appointments have occurred be- 
cause of the particular needs of the 
Office and have been made with a view 
to those needs. As far as the writer 
is aware, such instances have been of 
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two kinds: (1) when an important 
industrial country has joined the I. 
L. O. and it was desirable to have ex- 
perts from that country immediately 
attached to the Office; and (2) when 
some particular piece of research or 
work had to be done, the most highly 
qualified individual was appointed to 
the task without regard to nationality 
or any other consideration. These 
exceptions are justifiable. Flexibility 
of this kind is necessary if a rigid bu- 
reaucracy is to be avoided. 

The position of Director, which is 
filled by the appointment of the Gov- 
erning Body, and the positions of As- 
sistant Director, which are filled by 
appointment of the Director, are 
policy-making posts. They are not 
research positions; they are not simply 
administrative positions. Appoint- 
ments to such positions are therefore 
guided by a great many considera- 
tions, including political considera- 
tions. This, also, is understandable. 
A close student of affairs has ob- 
served, ‘‘experts should not displace 
statesmen in the determination of 
great issues.” * This is as true of the 
International Labor Office as it is of 
any other institution. As a matter of 
fact, we find that the chief considera- 
tion which led the Governing Body 
to appoint Albert Thomas as first Di- 
rector of the Office, rather than 
Harold B. Butler, was the fact that 
a British citizen had already been 
designated the head of the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations and it was 
believed inexpedient to appoint an- 
other British citizen as the head of 
the other permanent international 
staff. 

The independence of the Office and 


* James T. Shotwell: At the Paris Peace Con- 
ference (New York: Macmillan, 1937), page 26. 
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of the Director from political control 
of any sort is one of its most valuable 
and essential attributes. Nothing 
could be more important. To a coun- 
try like the United States, which is 
chary of political cooperation with 
other countries, nothing is more ac- 
ceptable about the International 
Labor Office than this divorcement of 
the Office from national politics and 
national demands. 


Resignation of Mr. Butler 


Mr. Harold B. Butler has been Di- 
rector of the International Labor 
Office since 1932. At the April Ses- 
sion of the Governing Body he ten- 
dered his resignation as Director. 
The Governing Body postponed its 
decision. 

Mr. Butler was born at Oxford on 
October 6, 1883, the eldest son of Dr. 
A. J. Butler. He was educated at 
Eton College, of which he became a 
Scholar, and Oxford University, 
where he had a distinguished aca- 
demic career, and became a Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford, in 1905. 

He entered the British Civil Serv- 
ice in 1907, and was employed in the 
Local Government Board, but was 
transferred in 1908 to the Home 
Office. His association with inter- 
national affairs began in 1910, when 
he served as Secretary to the British 
Delegation to the International Con- 
ference on Aerial Navigation held at 
Paris in that year. He was in the In- 
dustrial Department of the Home 
Office for several years, and after fill- 
ing various positions during the war 
was transferred in 1917 as one of the 
three senior officials appointed to or- 
ganize the newly created Ministry 
of Labor, of which he became Prin- 
cipal Assistant Secretary in 1919. At 
































the Paris Peace Conference he was 
Assistant General Secretary to the 
Labor Commission, which was re- 
sponsible for the Labor Section of 
the Peace Treaty. When the first Ses- 
sion of the International Labor Con- 
ference was held in Washington in 
1919, Mr. Butler was appointed Sec- 
retary-General, and in the following 
year he became Deputy Director of 
the International Labor Office, serv- 
ing under Albert Thomas. 

Upon the death of Albert Thomas 
in 1932, Mr. Butler became Director 
of the Office by appointment of the 
Governing Body. His distinguished 
service to the I. L. O. is a matter of 
such recent record, it is hardly neces- 
sary to refer to it here. He has car- 
ried on efficiently the administrative 
duties of his post and has jealously 
guarded the best traditions of the 
Office. Should his resignation be ac- 
cepted by the Governing Body, the 
I. L. O. will unquestionably suffer a 
great loss. 

The resignation of Mr. Butler has 
led to some speculation concerning his 
successor. E. J. Phelan, Assistant Di- 
rector of the I. L. O. since the early 
years of the Organization, is a pos- 
sibility and John G. Winant, Assistant 
Director of the I. L. O. since 1935, is 
another. Mr. Winant is a citizen of 
the United States and formerly was 
Governor of New Hampshire and 
Chairman of the Social Security 


Board. Mr. Phelan is British. 
Hours Conventions of the I. L. O. 


France-—On April 5, 1938, the 
French Government laid before the 
Chamber of Deputies a Bill to ratify 
the Reduction of Hours of Work 
(Textiles) Convention, 1937 (No. 
61). 
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Union of South Africa-—The seven 
textile firms in the Union which would 
be affected by the Textile Convention, 
when consulted by the Government of 
the Union as to the possibility of re- 
placing the existing 48-hour week by 
one of 40 hours, replied that in pres- 
ent conditions the introduction of the 
shorter week could not be supported 
by an industry which is still in its in- 
fancy and is engaged in a severe strug- 
gle to maintain an equilibrium against 
the competition of certain other coun- 
tries where a low standard of living 
prevails. The Government has 
pointed out to the International La- 
bor Office that it had not found it ad- 
visable to ratify the 40-hour Week 
Convention of 1935 and considers 
that ratification of the Textile Con- 
vention of 1937 is not practicable. 

Hungary.——An important debate 
on a number of Conventions and Rec- 
ommendations adopted by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference took place 
on December 14, 1937, in the Hun- 
garian Chamber of Deputies. No ac- 
tion was taken on any of the Hours 
Convention. 

The Minister for Industry stated he 
could not recommend for ratification 
the Hours of Work (Commerce and 
Offices) Convention (1930). Hun- 
garian legislation is based on the 8- 
hour day and 48-hour week, while sal- 
aried employees in private establish- 
ments worked a 44-hour week; but 
there are certain classes of workers 
excepted from these limitations which 
are included under the Convention. 
Moreover, postal, telegraph and tele- 
phone services, which are covered by 
the Convention, are subject to special 
regulation as public services in Hun- 
gary. 
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The Coal Mines Convention of 
1935 would mean a reduction of work- 
ing time by three-quarters of an hour 
per shift, with a consequent loss of 
output and increase in costs, is the 
view of the Minister for Industry; 
and the industry in Hungary was not 
prepared to bear these burdens at this 
time. 

The Glass Bottle Works Conven- 
tion of 1935 would affect only two 
undertakings, which, owing to the in- 
sufficiency of the demand in the coun- 
try, worked only for a few months in 
the year. The introduction of four- 
shift instead of three-shift working 
would increase production costs and 
endanger the economic position of the 
undertakings with no guarantee of ad- 
vantage to the workers. 

The Forty-Hour Week Conven- 
tion, stated the Minister for Industry, 
could not be accepted in Hungary 
where the principle of the 48-hour 
week was still in course of applica- 
tion. 

Belgium.—The Belgian Govern- 


ment has ratified the Hours of Work 
and Manning (Sea) Convention, 
1936. 

Sweden.— The Government has 
recommended to the Riksdag ratifi- 
cation of various of the maritime Con- 
ventions adopted by the Maritime Ses- 
sion of the International Labor Con- 
ference in 1936, including the Hours 
of Work and Manning (Sea) Con- 
vention, 1936. 

The Swedish Government has not 
ratified the Hours of Work (Com- 
merce and Offices) Convention; and 
in view of this a recent report of the 
Swedish Social Board on the hours of 
work of salaried employees is of in- 
terest. The report was based upon 
data supplied by about 5,000 empioy- 
ers and covering roughly 75,000 em- 
ployees and also on individual returns 
from some 25,000 employees. The 
normal hours of work (not including 
breaks) were found to be 42 a week 
for office employees, 43 for technical 
staff, 48-49 for foremen and 45-47 
for watchmen and delivery staff. 


ENCOUNTER 


There is a kinship sorrow weaves 
Between the souls of two 

Who walk alone beneath a night 
Where never a star breaks through; 
Some bond of undimensioned peace, 
Subtle and cool as dew. 


No word was spoken in that place, 
Nor any gift bestowed 

That took my heart with miracle, 
And lightened all its load; 

Only I knew you walked with Christ 


Upon a lonely road. 


—SisterR M. THERESE. 


_ — 
OT A Nata ke 

















THE TRUTH SHALL SET YOU FREE 





H. G. WALTER 


nations of the world have en- 

joyed free speech for a long 
time, there are still, even in America, 
large numbers of people who are 
afraid to express their opinions. 

Speech may be free, people may not 
be afraid of being sent to jail, but they 
are afraid it is going to cost them 
something. It very often does, espe- 
cially when the subject of the eco- 
nomic system is discussed. 

Working men and women who are 
too reckless with their remarks some- 
times lose their jobs. Business men 
who express their opinions to cus- 
tomers will generally lose the trade of 
those customers whose views are an- 
tagonistic to theirs. 

This should not be. People should 
understand the economic system, the 
social system and our system of gov- 
ernment so well that when a person 
expresses honest, intelligent criticism, 
he should be listened to with respect. 
If a person has an idea that may help 
to eliminate a defect, people should 
be ready to discuss it; and, if after 
careful study, the idea is found to be 
good, to be ready to accept it and 
bring it into existence. 

If, on the other hand, a person ex- 
presses ideas that are known to be 
impracticable, who condemns the eco- 
nomic system, or the government, 
people should not be afraid of him 
and want to put him in jail as a dan- 
gerous person. They should be able 
to show him where he is wrong. Or, 
if he is one of those unfortunate per- 
sons who can see no good in anything, 
be able to laugh at him or tell him 


AN tations of the people of many 
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that he is ridiculous or even ignore 
him as incompetent. 

We would not regard the person 
who said that personal cleanliness, or 
electricity, or highways were no good, 
as dangerous, and be afraid that his 
remarks would hurt anybody or any- 
thing. Neither should we be afraid 
of the person who condemns the eco- 
nomic system, the person who says 
the system of Government is no good, 
or the person who advocates a new 
economic system. 

But, you may ask, “How am I go- 
ing to know these things ?””—‘‘Where 
are people going to get all this knowl- 
edge?” 

It is true that this knowledge is at 
present very scattered, and most of 
the books that deal with these sub- 
jects so ponderous that the average 
person has no desire to read them. 

There is a great opportunity in the 
world for an energetic research so- 
ciety to gather this information to- 
gether, to sort it, and to compile sev- 
eral short books on these subjects. 
These books should be written in 
simple language, with short sentences 
and paragraphs. One book should 
be a history of the governments of 
the world. How they came into exist- 
ence, how they operated, and why 
they declined. 

Another should deal with present 
governments of the world giving their 
good and their bad points. Special 
attention should be given to our own 
government telling about its branches 
and the services it gives to the people. 
People should know about the Bu- 
reau of Standards, the Labor Bureau, 
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the women’s and children’s depart- 
ments, etc. 

There should be a book on the va- 
rious economic experiments or Uto- 
pias telling how they operated and 
if they failed, why they failed. 

Then, there should be a book on 
our present economic system explain- 
ing how it grew, examining its bene- 
fits and its defects, showing how these 
benefits can be increased, and the de- 
fects decreased. This book should 
explain how the economic system is 
a collective system which enables us 
to exchange our labor and the prod- 
ucts of our labor, no matter how far 
apart we may be. It should show 
what a benefit a system of this kind 
is, and how many necessities and lux- 
uries we enjoy because we are able 
to exchange that we could not enjoy 
otherwise. 

This book should explain the de- 
fects in the distributing system, and 
suggest peaceable and sensible ways 
to eliminate them. 

It should also explain the responsi- 
bility of all of us to this system, how 
we should act as cooperators instead 
of as selfish individuals, and each one 
of us do our part towards making it 
run better; that we should learn not 
to abuse it. 

There should also be a book on 
labor unionism. This should teach 
members of unions how to do their 
share towards making their unions 
function smoothly and effectively. 
This book should teach members 
the effectiveness of their purchasing 
power; should outline the history of 
the labor movement, what it has done 
for the worker and for society. It 
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should explain why some unions have 
prospered and others failed. 

We will now imagine that these 
books have been written and that 
people have taken time off from their 
amusements to read them and study 
them. Then, when Mr. Dub, who is 
a pessimist, says to a friend, “This 
Government is no good. We should 
have so-and-so form of Government,” 
the friend will be able to say, “You 
are wrong.. The form of Govern- 
ment to which you refer was tried in 
Boobland fifty years ago, and failed 
because it was ineffective.” Then 
when Mr. Pulldown says to a friend, 
“The economic system is no good. 
We should have so-and-so system. 
Then we can all make a living,” the 
friend will be able to say, “Mr. Pull- 
down, you are mistaken. That sys- 
tem was tried out thirty years ago by 
the Utopian Society and failed be- 
cause it took away more liberties than 
it gave benefits.” Or, when Mr. Rad- 
ical says to Brother Studious, “What 
good has the A. F. of L. done? All 
it does is support a lot of officials. 
What we need is one big union and 
a general strike to bring the master 
class to time,” Brother Studious will 
be able to say: “Mr. Radical, the one 
big union has been tried, and failed. 
The general strike is no good as it 
causes too much confusion and misery. 
The A. F. of L. is more effective than 
any of the radical movements, and be- 
cause of its sure, careful methods, 
will last longer.” 

Let us hope that someone will do 
what I have suggested, and that the 
truth will set us all free. 




















UNEMPLOYMENT RISE HALTED 


part of May show no further in- 

crease in unemployment. In- 
stead, a slight gain in employment is 
shown both by the government fig- 
ures which make up our estimate of 
employment for the country as a 
whole in mid-April, and by trade 
union reports for the last of April 
and the early part of May. 

Our unemployment estimate for 
mid-April shows 11,129,000 out of 
work in the United States as a whole. 
This is a reduction of nearly 100,000 
since March when 11,226,000 were 
unemployed. The chief employment 
gains were in retail trade for the Eas- 
ter season (186,000); in building 
and on roads (61,000) and on farms 
(57,000). Although these gains 
were offset by lay-offs in other indus- 
tries, chiefly in manufacturing (167,- 
000) and coal mines (45,000), the 
total figures show that for the first 
time since last September employ- 
ment has started to increase. Al- 
though the gain is small and we can- 
not tell what lies ahead, reversal of 
the downward trend is encouraging. 

Trade union figures for the end of 
April and early part of May indicate 
that employment is probably contin- 
uing to gain very slightly. Our 
weighted figures show only 16.5 per 
cent out of work in May (prelimi- 
nary) as compared with 16.7 per 
cent in April. The chief gains were 
in building trades and the theater 
trades. Part time work is increasing 
in metal trades, but there is more full 
time in building. 

Encouraging as it is to know that 
the rise of unemployment has been 
halted, we cannot forget that the 


F pert of 8 for April and the early 


army of unemployed today numbers 
2,800,000 more than it did in April 
1937. Works Program employment 
has been increased to provide jobs for 
the new unemployed, and the total 
number on WPA has increased from 
2,950,000 at the end of March to 3,- 
177,000 at the end of April, and is 
above April 1937 by nearly 370,000. 
For at the end of April 1937, WPA 
was giving work to 2,808,000. With 
the slight gain in employment in 
April, relief rolls have declined 
slightly. There were 2,032,000 cases 
on relief in March, and it is estimated 
that the April relief roll was slightly 
over 1,900,000; April 1937, 1,555,- 
000. 

Wage rates are continuing to hold, 
and the small number of wage cuts 
is striking. Out of 3,600,000 work- 
ers in manufacturing industries cov- 
ered by reports to the United States 
Department of Labor, only 1 per cent 
received a reduction in wages in April. 
Wage cutting has shown no tendency 
to increase, the figures for the first four 
months indicating an average of 1 per 
cent each month affected by wage cuts. 

Average weekly wages in April 
were somewhat lower than last year, 
due chiefly to part time work. Fig- 
ures covering 14,000,000 workers 
in manufacturing and non-manufac- 
turing industries show average earn- 
ings of $24.45 per week in April 
1937, and $22.92 in April 1938. 
Plant operating schedules have aver- 
aged from 2 to 3 hours shorter per 
week this year than last. Because 
of unemployment and part time work, 
workers’ buying power in April was 
17 per cent below April 1937. 
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American Federation of Labor Unemployment Trade Union 
Estimates? Records? 
Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unem- 
Gainful Number Number ployed Part 
Yearly Average Workers Employed Unemployed (Weighted) Time 

I eicaraebeiyonincless-cak saa $1,191, 283 4°, 539,049 10,652,234 18.5 22 
DE eciruon vo ceucueniacwbe od 51,758,980 2,364,426 9,394,553 13.3 21 
ee re re rer ere 52,283,038 44,024,851 8,281,962 10.5 20 
1995 Monthly Average 
A eer rorya 50,943,884 39,248,684 11,695,200 21.0 23 
ree neem tree 50,988,243 39, £68,850 11,419,393 20.0 22 
I SC) = cls voice Sicha Swe Ressler 51,032, 594 39,799, 568 11,233,026 19.4 23 
| SET re ce $1,077,148 40,201,014 10,876,134 18.7 22 
eer renee $1,121,875 40, 301,939 10,819,936 18.3 22 
| ee er ee ere 51,166, 827 40,408,648 10,758,179 18.5 27 
TE ssiaka gece suse ates ais oe Fee §1,212,041 40,453,052 10,758,989 19.4 21 
Rs naka cennt enter cawsnns $1,257, 563 40,765, 339 10,492,224 18.4 23 
EE panko aicihiedeaawess oes 51, 303, 899 41,273, 232 10,030, 667 17.9 21 
ee hac ueiala niga eae $1,350,814 41,575,945 9,774,869 7.3 21 
EE CLETTLCLT TET $1,397,017 41,436, 242 9,960,775 16.7 22 
PE cence sscatnanavene.es 51,443,491 41, 436,073 10,007,418 16.9 22 
1936 
DD crccaveesusieeveeeseee 51,490,330 40,538,209 10,952,121 17.2 22 
Do cecdssesuiasseeeveonss 51,537,969 40,676,197 10, 861,772 16.7 21 
| REE n near en $1,585,756 41, 103, 260 10,482,496 16.2 21 
errr re ee 51,634, 208 41,815,233 9,818,975 15.1 21 
EES reer ee ree 51,682,410 42,126,613 9,555,797 13.9 22 
ES is iieieressasnatedes cers 51,731,096 42,311,760 9,419,336 12.8 23 
MM Lathe tex eeeeevieesawneeness 51,780,432 42,399,°79 9,381,353 12.3 19 
a ialsicy RaaaaG pases cen eee 51,830,764 42, 803, 381 9,027, 383 1.9 22 
0 errr ree 51,881,952 43,383,551 8,498, 401 13.2 21 
DE alo cceuisvcissn omnia ds aes $1,933,521 43,757,161 8,176, 360 11.0 20 
ios sicinric axaiatvintaie aaio-sis 6:04 51,984,475 43,697,789 8,286,686 10.7 20 
PIES oh oi s-5-casevewas secs 2,034,844 43,760,882 8,273,962 11.1 21 
1937 
EE Oe eT eee §2,040,012 42,799,135 9,240, 877 11.7 21 
oo rene rer errr 2,089, 521 43,129,498 8,960,023 11.9 21 
_. . _ SA Seer er eer §2,138,624 43,534,730 8,603, 894 10.9 19 
0 Eocene eer el 52,187,456 43,874,628 8,312, 828 9.8 20 
RE tkivianseevaswartaunies $2,236,322 44,326,941 7,909 , 381 9-7 20 
| | SARC ee reer rere rr 52,283,748 44,460, 236 7,823,512 9.6 20 
BEG RAs cgiv deer eneaeusaneein $2,332,552 44, 550,066 7,782,486 9.3 20 
EN i GaceenespRes ve keoented §2, 381,996 44,636,113 7,745 , 883 9.3 20 
rr ee ee 52,428,196 44,915,142 7,513,054 9.3 20 
EE ciriveatitemecemelasens ats a 52,474,396 44,768,190 7,706,206 9.6 19 
I rere §2, 520, 596 44,041,973 8,478 , 623 11.2 20 
PET 6 voesvertuesctatesne 52,568,344 43,261, 563 9,306,781 13.6 20 
1938 
I sir vc.cdscnwcwteaees wane 52,616,784 41,691,264 10,925,520 16.2 21 
BURY oo ci ccvccccsoseccsess 52,664,351 41,541,449 II, 122,908 16.6 21 
a err re §2,711, 868 41,485,982 11,225,886 17.2 21 
MET eoec.ceccnoedeneesteedee wn $2,758,589 41,629,482 11,129,107 16.7 21 
MES cra vitsarner se rennsereeeusce 16.5* 21 

1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 

Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 
2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January i937 Federationist, page 76. 
* Preliminary. ¢ Revised. 
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Record for Ten Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
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Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+)or members (+) or 


unem- decrease unem- decrease unem- decrease Part 
ployed (-) ployed (-) ployed (—) time 
May since May since May since all 
1938 April! 1938 April? 1938 April' trades 
PN 3 pa Neninpeea sta 6 + 12 38 + 3 4 + 19 16 
EN oa tiaras orteos)y a 22 + (a 31 — Ig 19 + 6 28 
EE ore 18 + 13 43 + 8 10 + 23 19 
ee 17 —- § 41 — 4 II — 3 22 
i iredetiantsietens 18 — 18 50 — (a) 13 — 25 13 
DN i csncowscuscenvies 19 — 3 36 — 3 14 — 3 22 
a ene 15 + 11 27 — 6 12 + 21 26 
a ere 19 — 17 32 — 34 15 — (a) 27 
Tee Ce 14 + 1 34 + 3 10 — I 25 
ES 65 so vipa ate aeciiahobne 20 + 2 44 + 5 13 — (a) 18 
Cg rer rere 15 + 5 48 —- 2 II + 9 20 
Serre rece 19 + 3 26 — (a) 16 + 5 27 
ns 6c arn erage ewe 20 — § 48 + I 15 —- 7 20 
ese, LEE i 12 ee S| 24 — 4 8 — 8 17 
ie Co, ‘ 29 + 2 50 + 3 25 + 2 23 
ESSE ere - 14 — 10 45 — 16 9 — 2 12 
ore mre . 21 + 22 85 + 68 14 + 3 16 
ree 5 19 +1 38 + 20 16 + 12 21 
ee ree ‘ II —- 2 38 + 4 8 — 6 II 
2 rere 6 + 2 2 — 6 4 +r 9 12 
San Francieco........ssseere 14 — 10 24 — 22 12 — 2 20 
Eee ec or 13 — § 41 — 6 9 — 4 19 
SN a orice ac arg 15 + § 31 + I9 12 —- 2 16 
i 7 — 14 30 — 17 2 —- 2 5 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


TOTALITARIAN STATE 


Patriot, we want you whole: 
Your fighting body, your fervent soul! 
All for the sovereign nation’s sake. 
“My life, oh master, you may take,” 
The youth replies, “my blood and bone. 
But my fervent soul is not my own— 
Not mine to yield at threat of sword: 
My soul belongs to Christ, my Lord 


1? 


—MArGARET MuUNSTERBERG, Commonweal. 


























THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
CLerKs. By Harry Henig. New 
York. Columbia University Press. 
1937. 300 pages. Price $3.00. 
Reviewed by David A. McCabe. 


This is a pioneer book on a highly 
important member of the family of 
railroad unions and one that has a 
significance of its own because of its 
“white-collar” constituency. Starting 
with the finding that the organization 
“showed no steady trend of growth 
and no real economic power”’ before 
the period of federal operation of the 
railroads, the author describes the 
spectacular rise of the Brotherhood 
during the period of war-time opera- 
tion and then follows the particular 
thread of the Clerks through the gen- 
eral pattern of the story of railway 
labor from 1920 to 1935. The larger 
part of the book is taken up with the 
effects upon the Clerks of govern- 
mental policy with respect to railway 
labor since 1917 and to the attitude 
of this particular union toward fed- 
eral measures, actual and proposed. 

The author describes very well the 
particular place of the Clerks in the 
organizational framework of railway 
labor. The chapter on “Jurisdiction, 
Membership, and Coverage” is, to 
this reviewer, the most helpful in the 
book. But the internal functioning 
of the organization, aside from joint 
action with other unions and from 
federal intervention, does not emerge 
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very clearly. There are but a few 
pages on finances and there is almost 
nothing on union government apart 
from the set-up for handling griev- 
ances and negotiating contracts. 

The movement of wages during the 
several periods from governmental 
operation to 1934 is discussed at con- 
siderable length. The treatment of 
working rules and conditions is much 
briefer; it centers about the group of 
working rules given national applica- 
tion during the period of government 
operation and restored, after the 
abrogation of the National Agree- 
ment by the Railroad Labor Board in 
Decision No. 119, by later bargain- 
ing. The discussion of the issue of 
labor displacement does not pass the 
Emergency Transportation Act stage; 
it stops short of the agreement of 
May, 1936. 

Exception could be taken to some 
of the author’s statements concerning 
the legislation covering railway labor 
disputes. He states that the Railway 
Labor Act of 1926 “was in its funda- 
mental aspects not different from the 
Erdman and Newlands Acts.” Quite 
apart from the fact that the 1926 Act 
gave the workers, for the first time, 
enforceable rights with respect to 
self-organization and collective bar- 
gaining, this act added a feature to 
the intervention procedure that seems 
“fundamental,” namely, the provi- 
sion for the appointment of an emer- 
gency board and the consequent bar- 
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ring of coercive economic action by 
either side for a sixty-day period. 
The author also calls the procedure 
provided by the 1934 amendments 
for the settlement of unsettled griev- 
ances by the National Board of Ad- 
justment ‘“‘compulsory arbitration,” 
apparently because the decisions are 
“binding on both parties (italics the 
author’s). It has not been estab- 
lished beyond doubt that a strike 
against an adverse decision by the 
Board is prohibited. But even if this 
interpretation be accepted, it is doubt- 
ful if a statutorily imposed system of 
settling grievances arising under the 
terms of an agreement should be 
called compulsory arbitration when 
the original agreement on terms is en- 
tered into voluntarily and may legally 
be terminated after notice from either 
party. 


More Security FoR Otp Ace. A 
REPORT AND A PROGRAM. Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, New York, 
1937. Pp. xiii, 191. Reviewed by 
C. A. Kulp, University of Pa. 


An admirable little book. It is a 
rare thing for a book, and particu- 
larly one so modest-appearing, to 
meet so happily the demand of the 
moment. When this book appeared 
it was first-page news; it is still first- 
page news and will be for years to 
come. We have, it is true, several 
useful general texts on foreign social 
insurance systems. We have books 
on foreign health and unemployment 
insurance. But on old age provision 
abroad—aside from the official, 
quasi-legal, cautious and semi-arid re- 
ports of International Labour Office 
—we have nothing. Hence the happy 
conjuncture of the time and the book. 
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Not unemployment and not health in- 
surance but old age and old age provi- 
sion is our pressing problem. 

This is not to say that More Secu- 
rity for Old Age is complete and defin- 
itive. It is not meant to be. As the 
title says, it is really two books. The 
first book or part is a brief factual 
analysis of European old age schemes 
by Margaret Grant Schneider, who 
reports here in summary the major 
conclusions of a much more ambitious 
report in preparation. It is based 
particularly on a first-hand study of 
foreign old age institutions them- 
selves. Despite its brevity the factual 
statement is a beautiful exhibit of the 
possibilities of integrating materials 
widely scattered and usually sepa- 
rately treated as if they had no con- 
nection or relation. The result is a 
cross-section of old age problems and 
institutions in a dozen foreign coun- 
tries. Contribution and eligibility 
rules, for example, are not treated in 
a dull table or, even worse, separately 
in separate chapters, but all together 
for all countries; generalizations are, 
as it were, drawn on the spot and the 
main reasons for this development or 
that are given so that the reader has 
the feel of the thing, the meat on the 
statutory bones. For once you have 
the feeling that there are reasons for 
everything, that the same broad con- 
siderations operate in every country 
although not always in the same way, 
that there are some precedents that 
we should look into. 

All of this suggests that Mrs. 
Schneider’s statement is not entirely 
“factual.” How could it be and be of 
any use? I. L. O. reports, useful for 
certain purposes, fail one so often 
precisely because they are entirely fac- 
tual. They express no judgments, 
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they do not select their facts. Jugo- 
Slavian developments appear as im- 
portant as German or British; per- 
haps they are, but you can’t judge by 
reading summaries of laws or regu- 
lations. You can’t evaluate, you don’t 
even understand laws or changes in 
laws unless you look at the reasons 
behind the laws and the changes. 
What are the real reasons back of the 
grand phrases of the politicos? “It 
is well to remember, of course, that 
whatever the theoretical justifications 
may be, and whatever the underlying 
social and economic conditions . . . 
the actual introduction of such plans 
has everywhere been largely a matter 
of practical politics.” (p. 13) 

There are few marked omissions or 
weaknesses in the factual report. I 
wish there were more facts on the 
Swedish system, currently the darling 
of the enthusiasts, for no good reason 
I believe. I wish too there were more 
on foreign old age reserves: we can 
stand a lot of education on this sub- 
ject too. For Americans the most im- 
portant single conclusion is that (p. 
65) “in no country has self-financing 
contributory insurance alone been 
found an adequate solution.” 

The second part of the book consists 
of the recommendations of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund Committee on Old 
Age Security, based on the factual 
statement. This is the Committee 
that published that very timely pam- 
phlet about a year ago called “The 
Townsend Crusade.’’ It was so 
timely that it got prematurely into the 
1936 Presidential campaign. The 
calibre of the Committee, which in- 
cludes such names as John B. An- 
drews, Helen Hall, and President 
Graham, is token of the capacity and 
objectivity of the recommendations. 


But the Committee claims nothing 
more for its recommendations than 
“suggestions” for the stirring up of 
wider and deeper study. Fair enough. 
The reader may take the Schneider 
facts and any others and make up his 
own conclusions. After all the facts 
are still very incomplete; more impor- 
tant, facts, as the Schneider statement 
suggests, are as often political as so- 
cial, as often social as business or 
economic. The very reason for the 
appointment of the Committee was 
the ominously rising Townsend wave 
of 1935; it is generally agreed that 
had it not been for the benign messiah 
of the west coast there would today 
be no Social Security Act. 

The most important suggestion- 
recommendations of the Committee 
are that we must: 


Liberalize the requirements for old 
age assistance (to encourage individ- 
ual thrift, remove the burden on rela- 
tives often hard put to take care of 
themselves). 

Substitute for the 50-50 Federal 
subsidy of state old age assistance 
payments a sliding scale designed to 
assure a minimum pension of $12 in 
the poorer states. The present plan 
determines a state’s share of Federal 
subsidy not according to need but 
ability to raise money. 

Establish civil service or its equiv- 
alent in state old age assistance ad- 
ministration. Recent unsavory devel- 
opments in Indiana, Missouri and 
Oklahoma make this particularly 
timely. The scandals of old age as- 
sistance administration have now 
reached the level of the popular mag- 
azines. 

Add invalidity and disability bene- 
fits to the old age insurance scheme. 
This is easier suggested than accom- 
plished. It will cost important sums 
of money. 
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Pay initial old age insurance bene- 
fits sooner, say January 1939. Thisis 
one very likely to come to pass. 

Increase minimum old age insur- 
ance benefits from $10 to $20 a 
month. Ditto. 

Add dependents’ benefits (wives 
only). To reduce somewhat the il- 
logical and perhaps impossible con- 
trast between old age assistance bene- 
fits payable both to husband and wife 
and old age insurance benefits now 
payable to the insured person only. 
Ditto. 

Add widows’ old age insurance 
benefits. A partial beginning would 
consist of continuing payments to 
wives of insured husbands dying after 
benefits have started. Under the 
present law the estate of the insured 
person receives the difference between 
benefits received and 3% percent of 
lifetime wages. 

Remove from payroll taxation part 
of the burden of supporting the old 
age insurance plan. ‘The Commit- 
tee believes that the United States 
should follow the precedent estab- 
lished by European countries in fi- 
nancing a substantial share of old age 
pensions (our insurance) out of gen- 
eral revenue.” 


THE SociAL SEcuRITY ACT IN Op- 
ERATION, by Birchard E. Wyatt 
and William H. Wandel, 382 
pages, $3.50. Graphic Arts Press, 
Inc. Reviewed by Harry Weiss. 


Since the passage of the Social Se- 
curity Act more than two and one- 
half years ago, this is the first book 
to appear which attempts to explain 
in detail how the Act is administered. 
Such a detailed picture of the Act in 
operation could only be written by 
individuals in close contact with the 
agencies entrusted with the adminis- 
tration. At the time of writing, the 
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authors of this volume were employ- 
ees of the Social Security Board. 
This fact explains both the value and 
the limitations of the study. 

The value of the book lies in the 
intimate and detailed picture it gives 
of the methods used to translate the 
various titles of the statute into a 
functioning program. In order to do 
this, it is necessary for the authors 
to outline the organization of the 
Social Security Board and to indicate 
what other agencies, both Federal 
and State, share in the administrative 
responsibility. One of the most im- 
portant services performed by the 
volume is in indicating the precise 
division of responsibility among these 
various agencies; between the Social 
Security Board and the Treasury De- 
partment on the one hand; and be- 
tween the Social Security Board and 
the States. This should prove useful 
to those whose duty it is to represent 
labor or other interested groups with 
respect to the Social Security pro- 
gram. 

In the fields of public assistance 
and unemployment compensation, it 
is important to appreciate the limited 
role of the Federal government. The 
power to make decisions as to eligi- 
bility for benefits, the size of benefits, 
etc., is lodged, within the framework 
of the laws, in the hands of State or 
local agencies. The role of the Fed- 
eral government, once the laws are 
approved, is restricted, in the main, 
to making grants for assistance and 
for administrative expenses and to 
seeing that the funds are properly 
expended. 

In only one field is it possible to 
give a clear-cut picture of the opera- 
tions of the program. It is possible 
in the field of Federal old-age benefits 
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to present the story of administration 
from the collection of taxes to the 
payment of benefits because the pro- 
gram is entirely administered by the 
Federal government. Even here, 
however, the multiplicity of adminis- 
trative agencies is not entirely elimi- 
nated. The employer pays his and 
the employees’ tax to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue of the Treasury De- 
partment; to that same bureau he 
must go for interpretations of the tax 
provisions of the law. The wage rec- 
ords for individual employees are also 
sent to the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, though in some fashion they 
come into the possession of the Social 
Security Board which is charged with 
the maintenance of the records during 
the lifetime of the wage earner. Ap- 
plications for benefits, on the other 
hand, are made to the field offices of 
the Social Security Board. After the 
Board has made a decision regarding 
the amount of benefits to which the 
individual is entitled, the check for 
payment of such benefits comes not 
from the Board but from the Treas- 
ury Department. 

This book should not be presented 
as exciting reading to the layman. It 
is a sober, factual statement outlining 
the agencies which administer various 
titles of the Social Security Act, the 
powers and duties of each agency, and 
the general procedures used to carry 
out their duties. For a person who 
needs this information, there is no 
single source which gives it more 
clearly than this volume. 

The chief limitation of the volume 
arises out of the connection of the 
authors with the Social Security 
Board. One does not get a discus- 
sion of the numerous controversial is- 
sues which have arisen in the adminis- 





tration of the social security program. 
The one exception appears to be the 
discussion of the reserve question 
which seems to be at the center of 
public discussion of the old-age bene- 
fits program to the exclusion of other 
vital matters. On this question, the 
authors are content to outline the 
pros and cons of the arguments on 
the reserve without indicating any 
definite conclusion. For a discussion 
of the numerous other controversial 
phases of the program, the reader 
must survey the growing body of 
magazine literature concerning the 
social security program. However, 
within the limits set up by the authors 
there is no better source than the vol- 
ume under review. 


THE INCOME STRUCTURE OF THE 
Unitep States, Maurice Leven. 
The Brookings Institution, 1938, 
$1.50. Reviewed by Thomas A. 
Knowlton, University of Maine. 


The reputation of The Brookings 
Institution in the field of economics 
depends largely upon studies of fact 
finding and interpretation. Mr. 
Leven’s volume will do nothing to 
detract from that reputation. As the 
introduction states, no attempt is 
made to say anything new or start- 
ling. In fact, one might say that 
caution is exercised to avoid too color- 
ful a presentation. 

Mr. Leven covers a wide range and 
in only 140 pages of text does an 
admirable job of summarizing a great 
deal of material. The study is prin- 
cipally concerned with the distribu- 
tion of national income from 1929 to 
1936, showing occupational differ- 
ences in income, industrial and geo- 
graphic variations, and the influence 
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of age, sex, and color on personal 
income. 

Perhaps it is inherent in this type 
of analysis that it seems to obscure 
the whole, while clarifying details. 
When one finishes the book he will 
certainly agree that inequalities of in- 
come “in large measure . . . repre- 
sent inequalities of separate sections 
of the population, each of which must 
be accorded separate treatment.” 
One may question, however, whether 
any single economic problem can be 
isolated politically. Political and 
economic entities do not usually have 
the same dimensions. Probably the 
economic and social problems incident 
to share cropping will await political 
solution through the formation of a 
political alignment having a political 
interest in action, rather than the for- 
mation of a disinterested but enlight- 
ened public opinion. 

One of the best features of the 
study is that it breaks down the larger 
groups which are too often con- 
sidered as a unit, e.g., “farmers”, 
and shows that the political picture 
of a nearly united group striving for 
change neglects the quite different 
economic reasons which lead, say, 
dairy farmers and share croppers to 
desire the change in the first place. 

It is interesting that laborers of 
approximately the same skill receive 
quite different beginning wage rates 
in different industries. These ranged 
in July, 1937, from an average of 
36.4 cents per hour in the fertilizer 
industry to 61.1 in petroleum refining. 
Part of this difference is undoubtedly 
due to factors which Mr. Leven men- 
tions: temporary local maladjust- 
ments, geographic differences, and re- 
quirements of a personal character. 
Perhaps to that list should be added 
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unionism, or the threat of unionism, 
and some statement of the degree of 
protection rendered by the industry 
through pricing agreements. The lat- 
ter might act as a “tariff” in main- 
taining wage rates. It is probable 
that cyclical changes in wage rates are 
somewhat less in semi-monopolistic 
industries than in the more nearly 
competitive industries, while employ- 
ment changes are somewhat greater. 
With administered prices, wage rates 
are not as flexible as employment. 

A tendency which the author re- 
gards with some misgivings is the 
decrease in working time which the 
depression has witnessed. The gains 
in productivity have not been of such 
a character as to offset the decrease 
in man-hours per basic working week. 
In 21 large industries the average 
weekly working time in 1929 was 49 
hours. In May, 1937 this had been 
reduced to about 41 hours. In most 
cases the change was accompanied by 
an hourly wage increase which was 
insufficient to maintain weekly earn- 
ings at the 1929 level. The conclu- 
sion reached is that the new working 
week is likely to be stabilized at about 
the present length even though its 
cause is intimately associated with the 
depression. 

Mr. Leven’s discussion of “group 
action” of labor starts from the prem- 
ise that unions receive benefits at the 
expense of other elements of the pop- 
ulation. “The betterment of the in- 
comes of the masses must come mainly 
from production rather than from 
bargaining, from increased output 
rather than restriction.”” This seems 
to overlook the possibility that union- 
ization may result in a greater spread 
of purchasing power among the lower 
income groups, thus increasing de- 
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mand for the products of mass pro- 
duction industries. It also includes 
a gratuitous assumption that union- 
ization of a large majority of labor 
will actually mean a wage level higher 
than that determined by productivity. 
The immediacy of Mr. Leven’s spec- 
tral vision of an all-pervasive and 
hypothetically restrictive unionism 
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appears somewhat out of place in an 
otherwise carefully written study. 

Whatever the opinion of econo- 
mists, in the absence of any imme- 
diate likelihood of materially reduced 
prices, the present unions will un- 
doubtedly strive to maintain and im- 
prove upon the existing structure of 
wage rates. 
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I never cross you, tossed Immensity 


Of broken blue, 


But all the Captains of the Western Sea 


Go with me too. 


Out of the mist of their first voyages 
The great discoverers loom 


Careless of doom, 


Ploughing their furrow in the gloom 
Of the Unknown; and for the ages 
Dawning, beacons on their prows. 


Their vows 


Ring through the rhythmic rushing in my ears; 


I see them set 


Their hearts to westward, their seared faces wet 
With your commingled spray and tears. 


Across your emptiness all-daring went 
Magellan, Cabot, Drake. 

How many nights of struggle have they spent 

How many dawns of doubting witnessed break 
On your tormented breast 


O vast Unrest! 


Atlantic, pride and destiny 
Of our adventuring race, 


Mistress whose face 
Mirrors the stars! 
Oh let us not contend 

In futile wars 

For vain supremacy, 
But bend 


Our jocund sails to meet your blue embrace! 
Beyond dispute of government or gun 


God grant we be 
Inevitably 
One! 


—MarcAareT MontTcoMErRy ZocBAUM, Spirit. 














FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC* 


ARIZONA 


Globe.—About 3,000 were thrown 
out of work when the mines closed. 
A grievance committee has been ap- 
pointed by Federal Labor Union No. 
18526 to meet with the manager of 
the Public Works projects. Men are 
storming our employment office for 
work but there are no placements to 
be had. Organized labor does not 
stand well with the personnel of this 
ofice—it is Chamber of Commerce 
controlled.—LeEsTEerR B. DOANE. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield.—All industries are 
working full time with only occasional 
spasmodic lay-offs. Our unemploy- 
ment set-up is working very satisfac- 
torily. Most of our relief people 
are itinerant farm workers.—C. E. 
SHEETS. 

Modesto.—Roofers Union No. 56 
is negotiating a new agreement. Two 
of our contractors have refused to 
sign, and we have been fighting them 
since April 1. Plumbers are also ne- 
gotiating an agreement. Relief work 
is very scarce. Unemployment com- 
pensation is greater than relief allow- 


* Data in this section are from Organizers’ 
Reports for April. 
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ances. Workers eligible for unem- 
ployment compensation are allowed 
employment on relief projects, but the 
difference in pay is deducted from 
their unemployment checks. We have 
a program to increase the number of 
vocational courses in our schools and 
the writer is beginning to get a num- 
ber of union members interested. 
There is an employment office here 
but not much hiring is done through 
it. The personnel does not seem to 
be able to cope with the labor prob- 
lems at present—Buck WoLrFrr. 
San Francisco.—Through a one 
year agreement general laborers se- 
cured 81 cents per hour, an increase 
of 6 cents an hour; bricklayers signed 
a two year agreement carrying same 
wage rate; hod carriers and common 
laborers signed a two year agreement 
at a wage scale of $1.10 anhour. All 
service industries, including depart- 
ment stores, are working with reduced 
crews. The transportation industries, 
especially the maritime section, is op- 
erating on part time basis. One of 
the most serious complaints under the 
unemployment compensation law reg- 
istered by the workers is the length 
of time before receiving benefits after 
registration. The organization estab- 
lished by the State was wholly inade- 
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quate to meet the situation. Thou- 
sands of unemployed were forced to 
wait several weeks beyond the waiting 
time set by the act because the method 
could not take care of mailing checks 
to those who were entitled to them. 
The relief of the unemployed is under 
the direction of the state—single men 
are allowed $19.00 a month. How- 
ever, camps have been established 
where single men have to work for 
room and board. Every month sees 
an added number to the ranks of the 
relief rolls. With the opening of the 
canning season the California State 
Federation of Labor will put on an 
extensive organization campaign. An 
independent union, known as the Fili- 
pino Alaska Cannery Workers Incor- 
porated, has been formed under our 
State Laws.—WALTER Cowan. 

San Pedro.—Wages are being 
maintained in all industries in this 
district. Lumber workers are nego- 
tiating a new agreement for the com- 
ing year. Very few workers are work- 
ing full time.-—Cecit O. JOHNSON. 

Ventura.—Teamsters have signed 
agreements with the following com- 
panies—Saticoy Rock, Montalvo 
Rock, El Rio Rock and Santa Paul 
Rock Companies—carrying a wage of 
70 and 75 cents per hour, time and 
one half for overtime and a week’s 
vacation with pay. Wage standards 
are being kept up in most cases. 
About 90 per cent of the industries 
are working full time. The relief 
situation is about normal as to the 
number being put to work, but WPA 
wages are about 30 per cent less than 
what is being paid in this and adjoin- 
ing counties. Efforts are being made 
to organize oil workers under the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
to reorganize the retail clerks’ union. 
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Culinary workers, bartenders and 
teamsters are having difficulties in 
establishing collective bargaining.— 
Ep TARVER. 


CANADA 


Quebec.—A new agreement was 
signed by Local Union No. 1106 of 
the electrical linemen employed by the 
Quebec Railway Light & Power Com- 
pany and while they did not secure 
hourly wage increase, they made many 
other gains, such as time and one-half 
for overtime, week’s vacation with 
pay, special call time, etc. Taxi and 
truck drivers have organized as have 
cleaners and dyers. Both these unions 
are experiencing difficulty in establish- 
ing collective bargaining—JOsEPH 
MATTE. 


COLORADO 


Grand Junction —Wage standards 
were maintained in new contracts for 
catering employees, building trades- 
men and other crafts. Retail clerks 
are negotiating new contracts carry- 
ing higher wages. About 50 per cent 
of the building tradesmen are working 
—other workers are fully employed. 
An extensive campaign is under way, 
headed by the writer, to organize all 
workers in the retail stores. — 
Tuomas W. Biopcetrt. 

Pueblo.—Plumbers and steamfit- 
ters received wage increase from 
$1.10 to $1.25 an hour. In all or- 
ganized industries workers have been 
able to maintain wages. In some of 
the industries where workers are 
not organized they have suffered wage 
reductions as much as 20 per cent. 
No industry in this vicinity is working 
full time. Major industries are oper- 
ating with about 20 per cent of their 
force. The relief situation is acute. 
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Our State Department of Public Wel- 
fare is pressed to meet the relief situa- 
tion, due to unemployment in the ma- 
jor industries. As an economic move, 
all aliens have been dropped from 
direct relief rolls in order to take care 
of citizens in need of relief. An effort 
is being made to organize milk drivers 
and dairy employees and flour mill 
workers. The teachers in public 
schools and WPA workers educa- 
tional department are organizing in 
two unions affliated to the American 
Federation of Teachers. A group of 
disgruntled workers in the building 
trades, who in some instances failed 
to qualify for membership in bona fide 
trade unions, are attempting to form 
an Independent Builders Association, 
but with little success. The retail food 
handlers, who have the majority of 
employees of the retail food industry 
organized, have been trying to estab- 
lish collective bargaining. —O. E. 
McGu Ire. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—A new agreement 
has been consummated with the Ox- 
ford Kitchen Cabinet Company carry- 
ing same scale as last year. About 40 
per cent of the industries are working 
full time. Bartenders have an organ- 
izing campaign in progress. Taxi 
Drivers Local No. 474 is experiencing 
difficulty in establishing collective bar- 
gaining relations —RoBERT W. HILL. 


FLORIDA 


Daytona Beach.—Wage standards 
are being maintained. Only the bak- 
eries are running on full time. We 
have 300 relief clients being fairly 
well cared for by city sponsored WPA 
projects. The writer is assisting the 
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newly organized barbers’ union— 
Joun La Tour. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta.—After eight days’ pick- 
eting the Belk Whites Department 
Store, the building trades won a 100 
per cent union job, including common 
laborers. All trades got the union 
scale. The building trades also se- 
cured a 100 per cent union job on the 
new water works project with the 
Baston-Cook Company. This firm 
never had a union job before. About 
80 per cent of the industries are work- 
ing full time. The writer assisted in 
the organization of a union of cleaners 
and dyers. Hod carriers have in- 
creased membership 100 per cent in 
the past few months. Brick and clay 
workers and butcher workmen are 
having difficulty in establishing col- 
lective bargaining.—H. H. STEwarrt. 


IDAHO 


Lewiston.—Where workers are or- 
ganized wage standards are being 
maintained. Lumber and saw mill 
workers, retail clerks, cereal workers 
and office employees have organizing 
campaigns under way. An Industrial 
Employees Union, formerly the 4-L, 
operates in this vicinity. Culinary 
workers, retail clerks and general con- 
struction laborers are having difficulty 
in establishing collective bargaining. 


—M. S. TAYLOR. 
ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—Wage standards are be- 
ing maintained. About one-sixteenth 
of our industries are working full 
time. A union of milk wagon drivers 
has been organized. Bakery workers 
are organizing.—S. R. NICHOLSON. 
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Carlyle.-—Building craft unions al- 
ready have their 1938 scales in effect 
and agreements signed and wage 
standards are fully maintained. 
Mines, smelters and most of the fac- 
tories are shut down. Only two fac- 
tories are running in this county and 
they are operating on reduced sched- 
ule. We have been successful in get- 
ting the union scale for workers on 
WPA projects. The direct relief 
problem, however, is pitiful—families 
getting on an average of from $8.00 
to $10.00 a month. Organizing of 
oil field workers has started and is 
proceeding slowly.— EDGAR F. SMITH. 

Chicago.—Five A. & P. Stores at 
Freeport signed agreements with the 
retail clerks carrying the closed shop. 
After a two-year controversy settle- 
ment was reached with retail stores 
at LaKline and LaSalle. An agree- 
ment was signed with retail clerks at 
Peoria. Very few industries are work- 
ing full time. WPA projects are be- 
coming a plain trespass on private 
work. Independent unions have be- 
come a habit that A. F. of L. organ- 
izers will have to break.—R. L. Rep- 
CLIFFE. 

Decatur.—About one half of our 
industries are operating on full time. 
If you are a union man and wish to 
get work on a WPA job, before you 
can get it you have to get on relief 
rolls. It looks as if outsiders were 
preferred. A committee from our 
Trades and Labor Assembly has pro- 
tested these conditions and is spon- 
soring an investigation of the per- 
sonnel of the WPA projects here.— 
ARTHUR L. KELLER. 

Kewanee.—To date wage stand- 
ards have been maintained. Plants 
here are working two and three days 
a week. A committee from our 
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Trades Council is looking into the 
relief situation and trying to get more 
funds available for this purpose. 
Clerks and truck drivers are trying to 
increase their membership. The glove 
workers’ union is still not reorgan- 
ized.— BEN P. Gast. 

Mt. Vernon.—lIn all places where 
we have agreements wage standards 
are being maintained. About 25 per 
cent of our industries are working full 
time. All other factories are working 
part time. Knitting mill and shoe 
workers are having difficulty in estab- 
lishing collective bargaining. We 
have about 25 per cent of our popu- 
lation on relief at this time.—W. B. 
KENNEDY. 

Paris.—The writer is working to 
organize boot and shoe workers, 
clerks and grain processors. The let- 
ting of road and bridge contracts in 
this county is being held up just now, 
but we expect operations on them to 
start shortly. All such work will be 
covered by a District 12 county agree- 
ment. We are trying to teach the 
gospel of organized labor two nights 
in each month at regular intervals in 
meetings open to all who work for a 
living. We expect a possible building 
boom because of the location of a new 
oil field and a Federal Home Loan 
Building —CLaupe E. Peck. 

Waukegan.—Federal Labor Union 
No. 19508 signed an agreement with 
the Johns-Manville Corporation re- 
garding hours and wages. All wage 
standards were maintained and recog- 
nition of the union together with 
seniority rights were secured. The 
writer does not know of any industry 
working full time at present. The 
majority of those needing relief are 
working on WPA jobs. Hotel and 


restaurant workers are making a drive 
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to organize waitresses in restaurants. 
Company unions in this district have 
formed an independent council of the 
so-called independent groups and they 
have put out a paper entitled the 
Independent Labor News.—GEORGE 
NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 
Hammond.—T he Anderson 


Teachers’ Federation is about to com- 
plete negotiations for a salary sched- 
ule. Retail clerks have an organiza- 
tion campaign in progress.—CARL 
Upson. 

Kokomo.—In the majority of cases 
wage standards are maintained. The 
percentage of industries working full 
time is very low and what factories 
operate on full time do so with re- 
duced number of employees. We have 
1,400 on direct relief. Some get work 
on WPA projects and the women 
through the Federal sewing club. Ef- 
forts are under way to organize fur- 
nace men, sheet metal workers, laun- 
dry workers and dry cleaners and 
filling station attendants. The Delco 
Radio, a General Motors project, has 
an independent union. We are try- 
ing to get the workers of the Stirling 
Garment Factory into an A. F. of L. 
union.—H. E. VINCENT. 


IOWA 


Burlington.—All contractors have 
signed up 100 per cent with the Build- 
ing Trades Council and we have one 
of the best wage standards in this part 
of the state. Nearly all industries 
are working full time. Two shifts, 


100 per cent union, are going to work 
on the new auditorium. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce and city are in a fret 
because the men must belong to the 
We still have some workers 


union. 
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on relief and most of them have em- 
ployment on WPA projects. Team- 
sters have an organizing campaign 
under way.—J. O. JONEs. 

Cedar Rapids—Wage standards 
are being maintained. None of the 
industries are working full time. Re- 
lief situation is just fair. Very good 
results have been obtained from lend- 
ing a helping hand to all our unions. 
We have no independent unions.— 
Crype H. Waite. 

Des Moines.—Union agreements 
have been reported by film drivers, 
beer drivers, cosmetic workers and ice 
haulers. Wage standards are main- 
tained and an increased wage granted 
in all of the above contracts. The 
majority of concerns are operating on 
full time. Organizing campaigns are 
under way by oil station attendants, 
retail clerks, bookkeepers and typists, 
newsboys and boot and shoe polishers. 
Egg candlers and chicken pickers are 
having difficulty establishing collective 
bargaining.—Jas. W. SouTTER. 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville-—Due to the efforts of 
union labor, wage standards have 
been maintained in all industries. 
About 70 per cent of the industries 
are working full time. There have 
been drastic force reductions in a num- 
ber of industries, including the O. C. 
S. Manufacturing Company, manu- 
facturers of oil field supplies, and in 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad shops. 
About 50 per cent of the building 
tradesmen are employed. Practically 
all persons who have been certified as 
eligible for work relief are being as- 
signed to WPA projects. However, 
very few of the persons who have be- 
come unemployed from force reduc- 
tions since November 1937 are able 
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to become certified by the certifying 
agency. This is due in large part to 
political influence,—one group con- 
trols the certifying agency and the 
other the WPA Administration. The 
condition of families who have been 
unemployed throughout the winter 
months is becoming deplorable. 
Many of those who were gainfully 
employed until November 1937 feel 
that it is demoralizing to have their 
homes investigated by social workers 
who do not understand the workers’ 
problems. An active organizing com- 
mittee has been appointed by the Cen- 
tral Labor Union and attempts are 
being made to reorganize the hotel 
and restaurant employees and to bol- 
ster up the membership in the ma- 
chinists’ union among the auto me- 
chanics. Success is being made at the 
present time with the latter. Com- 
pany unions are still in operation at 
the Nutrena Feed Mill Company and 
the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills—a 
strike is in progress at the latter firm 
by workers who belong to Cereal 
Workers Union No. 20601. Our 
Central Labor Union is sponsoring 
educational labor programs via the 
radio, and on Sunday, April 10, 
KGGF donated 45 minutes to us for 
this purpose.—GEorGE A. MAIDEN. 

Hutchinson.—Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ Union No. 449 have 
an agreement with the Bond Baking 
Company effective for two years car- 
rying a slight wage increase. About 
75 per cent of the industries are work- 
ing full time. The Central Fibre 
Products Company, salt plants, laun- 
dries and dry cleaning establishments 
are working on full time. The num- 
ber of persons on relief rolls showed 
a sharp increase beginning last Octo- 
ber with a steady increase throughout 
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the winter months. Despite the com- 
ing of Spring weather and the lessened 
demand for fuel and food there has 
been no decrease in relief clients as 
private business and industry show no 
disposition to absorb these workers. 
Efforts are being made to form a 
building trades council. The Crown 
Drug Company has a “company 
union” for their clerks.—J. E. Goop- 
BRAKE, 
KENTUCKY 


Louisville—Bakery workers have 
signed up two small shops and while 
they have persuaded the Purity Bak- 
ery Company to use members of their 
union, yet the bakery to date has not 
placed the label on their products. 
The Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road closed their local shops in 
March, with the exception of a small 
number of men to maintain the shops. 
This Company has announced that 
they will be compelled to cut wages 
of all employees due to the fact that 
the raise in rates they requested were 
not granted. State relief allotment is 
exhausted and several hundred men 
are waiting to be placed on the rolls. 
Hundreds of aged persons want to 
get on the old age pension rolls but 
the rolls have been cut. Some who 
were on the roll have been taken off 
and no new applications are being con- 
sidered. But our Governor is paying 
off the state debt. We have a public 
employment office with a union mem- 
ber employed therein. The writer is 
under the impression that little work 
is secured through this office and only 
then if the person has a political pull. 
—Harry F. Petry. 


MAINE 


Bucksport.—Wage standards are 
being maintained. Paper mills are 











running on a 75 per cent basis and 
other industries on an 80 per cent. 
In most cases unemployment compen- 
sation checks are slow getting out. 
Workers have complained about hav- 
ing to wait for two or three months 
for checks. There is no need for re- 
lief as practically all industries are 
running full time and not many men 
are out of work. Two new paper mill 
workers’ unions have been organized. 
—LEeo J. ASHEY. 

Millinocket.—The Millinocket Op- 
era House signed with the Motion 
Picture Operators Union No. 198— 
it took a six months’ battle to secure 
this agreement with the theatre which 
is one of a chain and never before 
under union colors. None of our in- 
dustries is working full time. The 
mills of the Great Northern Paper 
Company, which is our largest indus- 
try, are working with about sixty per 
cent production on a five day week 
basis. Repair work is being done on 
Wednesdays instead of on Sundays. 
Straight time is paid on Wednesday 
but the mill is down. Payment of un- 
employment compensation is slow— 
some of the men who registered when 
the office first opened last winter have 
not yet received any checks. We have 
alarge WPA project. This helps but 
those working on this do not get 
enough to make them independent of 
other relief sources. The large num- 
ber of young men and others who can- 
not come under the WPA yet have no 
work of any kind is a very great prob- 
lem. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize the retail clerks—JOHN F. 
WHEELER. 

Portland.—New agreements are 
being presented with wage standards 
being maintained. Union bakeries are 
satisfied and business very good and 
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increasing. ll industries are work- 
ing full time. The relief situation is 
very good. A very drastic campaign 
is being put on against the Cushman 
Baking Company. They have been 
in business here for over twenty-five 
years. We were successful in signing 
up about 50 of their workers at one 
time but when we tried to secure an 
agreement, the Company put so much 
fear into the workers that they dared 
not sign or come to our meetings. 
Since the formation of our union they 
have paid their workers bonuses as 
follows: one week’s pay July 1937, 
$5.00 for Thanksgiving 1937, one 
week’s pay at Christmas and one 
week’s pay at Easter. Previous to 
this they paid only one bonus in 
twenty-five years and that was Christ- 
mas 1936 to lessen the surplus tax to 
the Government. They are to Organ- 
ized Labor in this locality what Ford 
is to Detroit. We have a drastic “Do 
not Patronize” campaign against 
them and I know we are getting re- 
sults —JAMES S. BARRON. 

Portland.—Approximately fifteen 
new agreements have recently been 
signed, mostly truck drivers and res- 
taurant employees. Wage increases 
and better working conditions were 
incorporated in all. The WPA is 
assuming practically the entire relief 
load. A person registering for em- 
ployment has only to name his trade 
and he is so classified—this is a de- 
cided handicap to bonafide skilled 
workmen. About 200 new union 
members have been added to the 
ranks as a result of our extensive or- 
ganizing campaign. Laundry workers 
are having difficulty in securing collec- 
tive bargaining relations —ALONZO 
F. YOuNG. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Brockton.—To the writer’s knowl- 
edge none of the industries are work- 
ing full time. There are several 
WPA projects under way, but not 
enough to take care of the unem- 
ployed. About 2,300 have found 
work on these projects. Work has 
been started on the organization of 
bakery drivers and auto mechanics. 
A case of the laundry workers, clean- 
ers and dyers is before the National 
Labor Relations Board to establish 
collective bargaining—EvuGENE J. 
CICONE. 

Fall River.—Truck Drivers Union 
No. 526 have renewed its contracts 
with all transportation firms. Work- 
ers complain of the delay in receiving 
their unemployment compensation 
checks. The WPA is handling the 
relief situation very well. There are 
still many people unemployed due to 
the situation in textiles. Cap and 
millinery workers are conducting a 
campaign. Wages in some of these 
factories are as low as 20 cents an 
hour. Building Laborers’ Union No. 
610 is also conducting a campaign and 
meeting with success.—RAYMOND A. 
Doo.ey. 

Marlboro.—Some of the shoe 
manufacturers have made within the 
past few weeks a 10 per cent cut in 
wages. The maximum work week for 
industries is from three to four days a 
week. Some work only two days. The 
relief situation is very bad and on ac- 
count of work shortage more are be- 
ing added each week. At every meet- 
ing all crafts are taking in members. 
Weare well organized here. We have 
an agreement with employers to re- 
frain from striking and to leave all 
matters in dispute to a conciliation 
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board for adjustment.—JoHN T. 
TUCKER. 

South Hadley Falls—Paper ma- 
kers’ agreements will expire May 31, 
1938, and ten of the paper companies 
are asking a substantial wage cut. 
The unions concerned have rejected 
the proposal by a unanimous vote. 
There is a long waiting period in- 
volved in getting unemployment com- 
pensation checks. The relief situation 
is fair. Hatters and pulp and sulphite 
workers have organization campaigns 
in progress. Employees in the sweat 
shops have trouble securing collective 
bargaining —MIcHAEL J. McLain. 


MICHIGAN 


Flint—Our local typo union won 
an outstanding agreement with the 
Flint “Journal” carrying increased 
wage scale. Culinary workers are 
completing pacts with two of our lead- 
ing hotels. Wage scales are being up- 
held by all unions. Not more than 
half of the local industries are work- 
ing full time. Work in the auto in- 
dustry has been resumed on a full time 
schedule but many thousands are still 
unoccupied. Other industries are 
maintaining wage scales and cutting 
hours. The relief situation is acute 
despite the thousands of men being 
placed on Federal WPA projects. 
There are approximately 70,000 on 
relief in Genesee County, most of 
whom are in Flint. Our only hope is 
in the securing of additional WPA 
jobs. Printers are planning the union- 
ization of the only remaining publish- 
ing plant—FRANK JOHNSON. 

Grand Rapids.—Wage rates in the 
plumbing supply shops have been 
raised from 15 to 25 per cent in the 
past four months. After a four weeks’ 
shut down, the Grand Rapids Show 








Case Company signed a new agree- 
ment eliminating piece work. Several 
industries are working the full num- 
ber of hours but only the one plumb- 
ing supply company is working the full 
number of employees. This plant op- 
erates on the forty-hour week basis. 
The allotments for relief are very 
bad, ranging from 4% to 1§ cents per 
day—single persons get 75 cents a 
week.—GLEN DRAKE. 
Kalamazoo.—Nearly all industries 
are working two and three days a 
week with reduced working forces. 
Relief is about 20 per cent below 
standard set by the State Welfare 
Commission. Local government 
claims it cannot furnish adequate re- 
lief with the local appropriation al- 
lotted to it and the State Relief Ad- 
ministration claim the same. Paper 
makers are taking in new members at 
every meeting. A “company council” 
has been formed among the workers 
at the Parchment Paper Company; 
an independent union at the Souther- 
land Paper Company and a “company 
union” at the Allen Electric Supply 
Company. The Kalamazoo Pants 
Company settled with the garment 
workers who went on a strike to pre- 
vent a IS per cent wage cut. The 
Kalamazoo Stove and Furnace Com- 
pany has started up with about half 
of their employees working three days 
a week.—LEsTER CAMPBELL. 
Muskegon.—The building trades 
struck against the Barnes Construc- 
tion Company and as a result secured 
a 100 per cent union job; wage stand- 
ards are being maintained. Industries 
are operating on a 60 per cent basis. 
The writer is chairman of the organ- 
izing committee of the Trades Coun- 
cil and is working on the organization 
of retail clerks, white collar workers, 
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laundry employees, bartenders, cooks 
and waitresses. People on relief rolls 
are being taken care of at present but 
an acute crisis is due in the future. 
Our relief administrator reports fig- 
ures are the highest they have been in 
the past four years. We have 3335 
on WPA; 2,000 on direct relief; 453 
on aid of dependent children; 15 on 
aid to blind and 1,857 on old age 
assistance.—ELBERT E. LEIB. 


MINNESOTA 


Crookston.—The writer is nego- 
tiating an agreement for the machin- 
ists with the Harding Garage and as- 
sisting the retail clerks in presenting 
their agreement to the Independent 
Grocery Company. Wage standards 
will be maintained. Our relief situa- 
tion is adequately handled through an 
extensive WPA building and sewer 
program. An auxiliary has been 
formed in conjunction with the Cen- 
tral Labor Union, truck operators 
and cooks and waiters’ unions. An 
Employer-Employee set up has been 
formed—the employers have closed 
their establishments a trifle earlier 
and that is about the only concession 
they have granted their workers.— 
CLirrorD M. ScuLLY. 

Faribault—A new shoe manufac- 
turing company has been formed and 
we hope to sign a contract with them 
as soon as they begin production. 
Wage levels are maintained except in 
agricultural work. About 20 per cent 
of the industries are working full time. 
A wool textile mill and a small furni- 
ture factory have shut down for an 
indefinite duration. The only com- 
plaint on unemployment compensation 
is the delay in payment of benefits. 
Our law became effective January 1, 
1938, at a time of wide-spread unem- 
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ployment and the large number of 
claims filed in the first month was 
terrific. Number of those out of work 
is very large but relief and made-work 
programs generally seem to be satis- 
factory —HErRBET A. KRENSKE. 


MISSISSIPPI 


McComb.—United Garment 
Workers’ Local Union No. 114 suc- 
ceeded in maintaining their wage scale 
during the management’s recent at- 
tempt to cut wages. They secured an 
agreement with the company to con- 
tinue on the old scale for another year. 
Members of Carpenters’ Local Union 
No. 2849 went back to work after a 
three and one-half months’ strike at a 
local veneering plant—this is an all 
negro local and they really stuck to- 
gether to win better working and liv- 
ing conditions. Labor in the South 
considers this a great victory, for the 
South frowns on the organization of 
negroes. The railroad shops are on a 
part time operation with a small per- 
centage of employees at work. The 
Van Dyke Knitting Mills are running 
five days a week with about 75 per 
cent of its employees. The McComb 
Cotton Mills are completely closed 
down due to the present textile mar- 
ket. The Berthadale Silk Mills are 
running fairly well with the major 
portion of its employees at work. 
None of our industries are running 
full time with a full crew at present. 
Many have not yet gotten on the 
WPA rolls and are in need. However 
the WPA is increasing its appropria- 
tions and it is expected it will absorb 
most of the unemployed. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union is considering the 
formation of a Union Label League. 
—J.C. BuLLock. 
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NEBRASKA 

Lincoln.—Wage standards are be- 
ing maintained. About 20 per cent of 
the industries are operating on full 
time. Our crop prospect is the best it 
has been in several years. Our organ- 
ization committee of the Central La- 
bor Union consists of one member for 
each affiliated local. Several of our 
dairies and power plants have inde- 
pendent unions.—BrittT Pryor. 

Omaha.—Upholsterers have ob- 
tained a closed-shop agreement. The 
WPA is doing a lot of harm to skilled 
workers in listing too many as skilled 
mechanics. Workers look to the em- 
ployment office for jobs and employ- 
ers for workers. The personnel does 
not understand the problems confront- 
ing labor.—J. L. Gross. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester.—Most of our agree- 
ments are verbal and have been re- 
newed, except the truck drivers, which 
carried increased wage scale and im- 
proved working conditions. The 
writer knows of no industry working 
full time, but construction work is 
starting up and prospects are for a 
good spring and summer season. The 
relief situation remains the same but 
we find that WPA workers are getting 
in on the building construction indus- 
try—for example, we have the build- 
ing of an Armory under progress with 
an appropriation of about $400,000 
and the excavation is being done by 
WPA workers. We have protested 
this. Textile workers under the 
American Federation of Labor are 
making good progress.—JOSAPHAT 
LAVALLEE. 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark.—New agreements have 
been secured by the roofers, laborers 








and bricklayers in Passaic, the main 
feature of which is the seven hour day. 
The majority of our industries are 
running two and three days a week 
with reduced working force. In some 
industries there is the “share the 
work” plan in effect. Our State Un- 
employment Commission sends repre- 
sentatives to union meetings to explain 
the law and outline the procedure for 
filling of applications. Molders, up- 
holsterers, furniture workers, bakers 
and machinists have organization 
campaigns under way. Employees of 
the Congoleum-Nairn Company took 
a 10 per cent wage cut and an addi- 
tional 5 per cent is reported pending. 
This Company is operating under a 
company union agreement since the 
plant election in July 1937 when the 
CIO lost the bargaining rights—— 
OLIVER T. Woop. 


NEW YORK 


Binghamton.—Employees of the 
Endicott Johnson Shoe Company are 
working on half time. Organization 
compaigns are under way to organize 
the workers in this company as well 
as those employed in the Ramsey Shoe, 
Truitt Shoe and Gotham Shoe Com- 
panies, and the AGFA Ansco Film 
Company. The Robinson Lumber 
Company has an independent union 
for its employees. Upholsterers are 
having difficulty establishing collective 
bargaining relations—ERWIN EARL 
Cross. 

Elmira.—About 25 per cent of our 
industries are working full time. We 
have added about 25 per cent more to 
our relief rolls. The Remington Rand 
Company have an independent union. 
Cleaners and dyers are experiencing 
difficulty in establishing collective bar- 
gaining.—CHARLES M. SPENCER. 
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Jamestown. — Ornamental iron 
workers are negotiating their agree- 


ment. Gasoline station attendants, 
theatre ushers, textile workers, retail 
clerks, hoisting engineers and amuse- 
ment park workers have organization 
campaigns in progress. We have 
about ten independent unions here. 
Machinists are having difficulty estab- 
lishing collective bargaining. —W. R. 
McLEan. 

Massena.—We expect about an 85 
per cent membership favoring the 
American Federation of Labor when 
the election comes up for the right 
for collective bargaining and we can 
then make some progress on agree- 
ments with the Aluminum Company 
of America. We have about 150 on 
relief—H. H. McDow.E Lt. 

New York.—Heavy construction 
work in the metropolitan area is not 
flourishing as anticipated. However, 
considerable work is in the making 
and all indications are that this sum- 
mer will be one of our best. We have 
succeeded in arriving at an amicable 
agreement which should be well re- 
garded as an achievement for Organ- 
ized Labor. We have higher wages, 
better working conditions in tunnels, 
subways and sewers and general ex- 
cavation work, which, of course, 
means adequate safety measures. It 
is commendable to know how the va- 
rious excavation trades stick together. 
—E. E. WILLIAMs. 

Olean.—Wage standards are being 
maintained. About 60 per cent of our 
industries are operating on full-time 
schedules. We have plenty of relief 
and it looks as if more is on the way. 
All crafts have organization cam- 
paigns under way.—WILLIAM RAv- 
SCHERT. 

Utica. — Agreements have been 
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signed carrying the closed shop and 
check-off with A. Cardamone & Sons, 
Perry & Sherman and Litchman & 
Kopel and the Borden Cream and 
Milk Company of Antwerp. These 
agreements not only cover the drivers 
but all inside help such as engineers, 
maintenance, girls, packing workers, 
etc. About 50 per cent of our indus- 
tries are working full time. Organ- 
izing campaigns are under way by 
dairy workers, retail coal employees 
and laundry workers. — Rocco F. 
DEPERNO. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


High Point.—Plumbers have re- 
cently secured a closed shop agree- 
ment. Upholsterers have signed their 
first closed shop agreement and their 
label is to be used. Employment in 
general is about from 50 to 60 per 
cent of normal. Many are totally un- 
employed and are out of work over 
two months before they receive com- 
pensation. Relief is inadequate to 
meet the needs. Campaigns to add to 
their membership are being put on by 
the upholsterers and teamsters.— 
EVERETT Morris. 


OHIO 


Canton.—Painters renewed their 
agreement as of last year. Milk driv- 
ers are negotiating their contracts. 
None of our industries are working 
full time. Office workers, teachers, 
clay workers and filling station at- 
tendants have organization campaigns 
in progress.—HENryY E. MARTIN. 

Elyria.—There has been a new 
agreement secured by Federal Labor 
Union No. 21055 with The Phaudler 
which for the first time establishes a 
minimum wage of 50 cents an hour 
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and a week’s vacation with pay. Wage 
standards are being maintained. Only 
one industry is working full time—the 
others are operating on a 25 to 50 
per cent basis. The relief situation is 
fair. We are now organizing the 
bartenders and waitresses. Machin- 
ists are having difficulty is establishing 
collective bargaining—ALVA Kemp. 
Hamilton.—The majority of the 
building trades and foundries have 
renewed their agreements with the 
same wages and conditions. None of 
the industries are working full time. 
Relief projects are supplying a lot of 
work at present. Retail clerks are or- 
ganizing.— Jor GALLAGHER. 
Zanesville—Machinists have se- 
cured a closed-shop agreement carry- 
ing a wage increase of 5 and 10 cents 
anhour. The bartenders and culinary 
workers have now signed up 56 places. 
Grocery clerks and garage mechanics 
have organizing campaigns under 
way.—ARTHUR H. BIscHOFF. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Carbondale.—The writer organ- 
ized a new union of building labor- 
ers—these workers formerly received 
50 cents an hour and now getting 70. 
We expect to sign all contractors with- 
out any trouble. This is an all time 
high standard for laborers. About 
60 per cent of our industries are work- 
ing full time. Our relief situation is 
tragic—one can’t get work unless they 
get on relief. Electricians are organ- 
izing. Railway carmen, machinists, 
boilermakers and blacksmiths on the 
New York, Ontario and Western 
Railroad are experiencing difficulty in 
establishing collective bargaining.— 
C. Omar Fitcu. 

Lebanon.—Some of our smaller in- 
dustries are working full time and tak- 
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ing on experienced workers. The 
Bethlehem Steel Company which em- 
ploys about 5,000 men is cut down to 
less than 500. Unemployment com- 
pensation is in effect but very slow in 
its operation. Some workers do not 
apply because by the time they get 
their payments they have secured 
work. The relief situation has in- 
creased greatly because of the major 
lay-offs.—C. R. MILLER. 
Rochester—The following new 
wage rates were secured through 
agreements—hodcarriers, $1.00 an 
hour; laborers, 75 cents per hour; 
electricians from $1.10 to $1.25 an 
hour; paperhangers and painters, 
$1.20 to $1.25 an hour; the building 
trades are signed up 100 per cent. 
Building craftsmen are about 90 per 
cent employed; workers in other in- 
dustries about 85 per cent. A local 
painters’ union and a building trades 
council have been chartered for But- 
ler County. We have been having 
trouble with workmen on the WPA 
and on relief—after being taken in 
they would go out and get work on the 
side, thereby holding down two jobs 
and usually taking work from the 
building crafts. To a certain extent 
we have been able to put a stop to this 
and expect to clean up this condition 
shortly. A vigorous campaign by both 
the Building Trades Council and the 
Central Labor Union to get all types 
of labor under the banner of the 
American Federation of Labor is 
under way.—WILLIAM R. Moore. 
Sharon.—Painters, through agree- 
ment, secured a 10 per cent wage in- 
crease. About 12 per cent of our in- 
dustries are working full time. Steel 
and tin mills are working at about 60 
per cent capacity and tube mills at 
about 40 per cent. Plumbers of Grove 
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City and sheet metal workers of 
Grove City and Sharon have organi- 
zation activities under way.—HARRY 
BLACKBURN. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket.—Buildingtradescrafts- 
men and street carmen and bus driv- 
ers are negotiating agreements. The 
latest available estimates on employ- 
ment show that jewelry industry 
gained 2.6 per cent; cottons, 4.0 per 
cent; woolens, 5.8 per cent; rubber, 
1.4 per cent and miscellaneous firms, 
3.5 per cent. In the writer’s opinion 
the unemployment compensation law 
is ably administered—nearly 90,000 
workers have applied for full or par- 
tial benefits under the State law. Our 
relief load is extremely heavy and in 
addition nearly 45,000 persons were 
recipients of unemployment compen- 
sation in March. Automobile sales- 
men and the front house men at the 
theatres are organizing. The Rum- 
ford Chemical Company of East 
Providence have an independent 
union. An effort is being made to 
make the 35 cent an hour minimum 
wage mandatory by providing a fine 
of $50.00 to $200.00 or imprisonment 
for not less than ten or more than 
ninety days, or both fine and imprison- 
ment.—JOHN T. Burns. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen.—Cuts in wages have 
been reported among unorganized 
workers. Truckers are working on a 
new agreement. Creameries have re- 
duced butter making force or sus- 
pended operations altogether due to 
shortage of cream from farmers. 
Workers in railroad shops are still 
out of work and only a small crew 
kept on. Some road projects are com- 
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ing up which will help our unemploy- 
ment situation to a small extent. Our 
committee is still working to organize 
retail clerks. Meetings are being held 
to interest meat cutters, painters and 
printers. . . . Farmers are receiviag 
their government checks which will 
help business. A Labor Rally and 
Stag was held recently with several 
hundred members in attendance. Ad- 
dresses were made by prominent men 
and plans for further organizational 
activity were discussed.—STERLING J. 
JERMSTAD. 
TEXAS 


Houston.—The Sign and Pictorial 
Painters’ Union No. 550 renewed con- 
tracts with 36 contractors and firms 
calling for the following wages—sign 
painters, $1.50 an hour; sign painters 
helpers, 90 cents an hour; sign hang- 
ers, 90 cents an hour. Ninety per 
cent of our men are working full time, 
especially those engaged in breweries, 
theatres, soft drink shops and the 
neon sign industry. The writer as- 
sisted in the organization of a union 
of inside glass workers—this union 
had thirty-one charter members. Taxi 
drivers and machinists are having 
trouble with the American Can Com- 
pany in establishing collective bar- 
gaining.—RALPH MorGAN. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City—An agreement 
covering sixteen cleaning and dyeing 
establishments, including teamsters, 
has been consummated and the union 
shop established together with sub- 
stantial wage increase and better 
working conditions. Agreements with 
the various construction companies 
have been negotiated and in every 
case the wage standard has been main- 
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tained. With the exception of the 
metal mining industry, industries are 
running at full peak. Work in the 
construction line is improving. The 
majority of applicants are receiving 
relief without a great deal of diff- 
culty. Organization campaigns are 
prevalent among building tradesmen, 
especially laborers and _ teamsters, 
state and county employees, cleaning 
and dyeing workers, laundry workers 
and in the manufacturing plants of our 
state. The major company union is 
at the Utah Copper Company.— 
Paut M. PETERSON. 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria.—Wage standards are 
being maintained and in some cases 
slight increases have been granted. 
Industries that are working are oper- 
ating on full time and in the building 
line there is a tendency to increase 
operations. The relief situation is 
not excessive. The writer is still work- 
ing on the organization of gasoline 
station attendants, painters, plumbers, 
electricians, truck drivers, laundry 
workers and office workers. The 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company has an independent union. 
—V. H. Marsn. 

Lynchburg.—Wage standards are 
not maintained as very low wages pre- 
vail in this city. The Nite Art Ware 
Company is the only factory operat- 
ing on full time. Many are on relief 
and what they receive is not sufficient. 
A number of charters have been 
granted in the past six months.—C. S. 
CLINEBELL. 


WASHINGTON 


Cle Elum.—Wage standards are 
being maintained. All industries at 
present are working full time. Un- 
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employment compensation is working 
out very satisfactorily. Prospects are 
good for the organization of workers 
in two of our saw mills.—S. R. Just- 
HAM. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Beckley.—Retail clerks are renew- 
ing agreements with the same provi- 
sions as last year. Dry cleaners are 
negotiating a new contract. Coal min- 
ing is about all that is here. The op- 
eration of the unemployment com- 
pensation law is very good. Clerks, 
truck drivers, cooks and waiters and 
barbers have organization activities. 
—F. W. Ramsey. 

Charleston.—Chauffeurs nego- 
tiated twelve new wage agreements 
and one dairy contract, all carrying 
the closed shop and a small advance 
in wages. Conditions are worse than 
at any time during the depression. 
More men and women have lost out 
than at other times of dull season. 
Our relief situation is very good but 
the amount given is small. All central 
labor unions are putting on organizing 
campaigns, but it is hard to make prog- 
ress when working conditions are so 
bad. Where we have organization 
we have little trouble securing collec- 
tive bargaining —THOMAS CAIRNS. 

Huntington.—Bus drivers are en- 
deavoring to negotiate an agreement 
and the case has been referred to the 
National Labor Relations Board. 
The factory, a union shop, reduced 
wages 4 per cent. Practically all fac- 
tories have reduced forces, some as 
much as 30 per cent. This includes 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
shops located here. The WPA is 
doing a great deal of repair work on 
the streets and they are starting a 
flood wall which will last about two 


years unless they get enough money to 
build two more units and then the 
project will last longer. The bus driv- 
ers have an organizing campaign but 
they are being opposed by a so-called 
independent union and the company 
signed an agreement with them to dis- 
courage a legitimate union.— 
CHARLES R. Woop. 

Welch.—In the unorganized indus- 
trial stores of the Coppers Coai Com- 
pany, effective April 15, store em- 
ployees’ wages were reduced 10 per 
cent. The usual excuse—“slow busi- 
ness.” Coal mines are operating on 
an average of two days a week. Com- 
mon laborers and state and municipal 
employees have organizing campaigns 
in progress. Employees of the Gary 
Coal Mines formed an independent 
union—it has about 2,000 members. 
—A. RopRIQuez. 


WISCONSIN 


Menasha.—Coopers’ Union No. 
22 has renewed its agreement which 
carries a five-cent increase in pay and 
a week’s vacation. Those on relief 
get $48.00 a month and those on un- 
employment compensation get $10.00 
weekly. Our public schools have been 
above par in respect to vocational 
courses for many years. For the past 
year we have suffered a hardship in 
this respect because our old school 
burned to the ground and with it all 
equipment. Our new building has just 
been completed.—Ervin E. WHEE- 
LOCK. 

Janesville-—Wage standards have 
been maintained but recently there 
have been rumblings from employers 
relative to future cuts. Only about 
30 per cent of our industries are work- 
ing full time. Unemployment insur- 
ance was devised to tide the unem- 
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OU get perfect performance every mile 
that you drive when KOOLMOTOR 

is the gasolene in your tank. For KOOL- 
MOTOR is a truly custom-built gasolene. 
Through their famous Power Prover 
Service, Cities Service experts have studied, 
tested and adjusted more than 1,000,000 
running motors. They have studied these 
engines at high speeds... at low speeds... 
under every conceivable condition. And 
they have found out exactly what a gasolene 
must contain to give perfect performance. 
With these facts before them, they custom- 
built into KOOLMOTOR gasolene every 
quality you need for powerful, low cost 
performance. Try KOOLMOTOR today! 
It costs no more than other gasolenes. 
See the difference in the way your tnotor 
acts when you give it a truly custom-built 


gasolene. Drive in today. 
Nearly a billion gallons are sold 
every year. 


and a longer run for your money 


1,000,000 RUNNING MOTORS TESTED! 


++ to perfect this truly custom-built gaso- 


lene. Gives you perfect performance 
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a triple- 


duty 
Motor Oil! 


Seals*Cools: Protects 


Cities Service Motor Oil 
is refined from the finest 
Mid-Continent crude 
oils. Seals .. . lubricates 
and protects your motor 
against heat, friction and 
excessive dilution. A 
sturdy, long-lasting lubri- 
cant. Let us drain and re- 
fill your crankcase today. 











AT ALL HELPFUL 
CITIES SERVICE DEALERS 


Cities Service Radio Concerts every Friday at 8 P. M. (E.D.T.) ... WEAF and 44 associated N.B.C. stations 


CITIES SERVICE OILS & GASOLENES 
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1 LB.NET 


Freshness. 


CONTAINS NO 
PRESERVATIVES 


ployed over a thirteen week emer- 
gency period per year. Yet some 
have waited six months before re- 
ceiving their first checks and then sev- 
eral came at one time. Operation is 
too slow. Relief expenditure is con- 
tinually mounting. About $60,000 
was spent in March. Janesville has 
a population of 26,000 and there are 
3,000 out of work. We expect a large 
number of placements in May, mostly 
farm placements. Our Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary is planning a drive for new mem- 
bers, pending the set-up of the Na- 
tional Organization. Home building 
is at a standstill—there have been but 
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two permits taken out this year. The 
reason for this is the banks failure to 
cooperate—FHA changes mean noth- 
ing. A new post office is to be built 
and plans are under way for the erec- 
tion of two new schools and the re- 
modeling of another. For thirteen 
weeks we had a radio program in co- 
operation with the State Federation 
of Labor—this included a hook-up of 
nine Wisconsin stations. The School 
for Workers in Industry began its 
third semester for a ten week period 
with a good enrollment. Credit for 
this undertaking is due to the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary—Car_ F. BUNCE. 
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If you wish to save the stories which come to you each month, we have 
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SEAGRAM’S FIVE CROWN 
BLENDED WHISKEY. The 
Straight whiskies in this product 
are 5 years or more old, 25% 
straight whiskey, 75% neutral 
spirits distilled from American 
grains. 90 Proof. SEAGRAM’S 
SEVEN CROWN BLENDED 
WHISKEY. The straight whiskies 
in this product are years or 
more old, 37%% straight whiskies. 
62%% neutral spirits distilled 
from American grains. 90 Proof. 


Oopr. 1938, Seagram-Distillers Oorp., N. Y. 
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| The American Hardware Corporation 


OF CHICAGO 
| 323 West Randolph Street Chicago, Illinois 
| Since 1839 
USSW N 
HARDWARE LOCKS SCREWS 











UNION Watermarked 
oa BOOK PAPER 


— English Finish, Super and Antique 
BOOK finishes in sizes and weights for any 
MIMEO normal requirement. 





FIRST AND H STREETS S. E. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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JAMES STEWART & CO., INC. 
CONTRACTORS 


2 
NEW YORK CENTRAL BUILDING 
230 PARK AVENUE 
New York 

















American Smelting & Refining Company 


Buyers of all Non-Ferrous Bullion, Ores, Concentrates, Mattes, 
Blister and Scrap 


PRODUCERS OF 
NON-FERROUS METALS 
Sales Office, 120 Broadway New York City 























PRECISION PROCESS 


Quick Production, 
In Small Lot 


‘Rss Stampings 


Res GOOD COOKING 


| METAL ) DEMANDS 
STAMPING FINE FOODS 


© For 76 years we have catered to those good 
cooks who realize that to produce delicious 


Metal Soecielties DIES dishes, one must start with delicious ingredi- 
P WELDING ents. The reason for this over three-quarters 
Heavy and Deep Drawing of a century of growth is simple: People who 
TOOLS. . DIES once try Richelieu Foods continue to buy them. 

Presses All Sizes up to 300 Metal 


T apse Richelieu, Baby Stuart 
ade Specialties and Plymouth Rock Foods 


Bed Area 42 in. by 62 in. KEDzie 2685 DISTRIBUTED BY 


SPRAGUE, WARNER & COMPANY 
3100 W. CARROLL AVE., CHICAGO ‘600 WEST ERIE STREET + CHICAGO, ILL. 
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